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Routes to tour in Germany 

The German 
Alpine Route 



German roads will get you 
there - so why not try the 
Alpine foothills with their 
impressive view of the Alps in 
silhouette? The route we 
recommend is 290 miles long. 
From it, at altitudes of up to 
3,300 ft, you can see well into 
the mountains. 

In Germany’s deep south 
viewpoints everywhere 
beckon you to stop and look. 
From Lindau on Lake 
Constance you pass through 
the western Allgau plateau to 
the Allgau uplands and the 
Berchtesgaden region. Spas 
and mountain villages off the 
beaten track are easily 
reached via side roads. Winter 
sports resorts such as 
Garmisch-Partenkirchen and 
the Zugspitze, Germany’s 
tallest peak, or 
Berchtesgaden and the 
Watzmann must not be 
missed. Nor must 

tale castle, or Oberammergau, 
home of the world-famous 
Passion Play. 

Visit Germany and let the 
Alpine Route be your guide. 


1 Oberammergau 

2 Konigssee 

3 Lindau 

4 Neuschwanstein Castle 
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Euro Summit shows limits 
to any leap forward 


iionnoDKfMgnnriiu 

T here was no great leap forward at 
the Rhodes meeting of the heads or 
state anil government of the 12 Euro- 
pean Community member-stales. 

En route to the single internal market 
they took time oft for a half-way mark 
reappraisal uf the situation. 

in the temperate Greek island climate 
they reviewed progress In date, look a 
closer look at their I ‘>‘>2 internal mar- 
ket deadline uml otherwise contented 
themselves with non-committal declara- 
tions of intent. 

After their successful marathon 
meetings in Brussels and Hanover they 
can hardly be begrudged having allowed 
themselves to he guided this time by the 
-ijmitr.T-fnrrniHl u>J>av»» wp weni-raHwJ 
the art of non-committal conversation 
by which the Ancient Greeks set such 
store. 

Even so. the European Community 
has no reason for resting on its laurels. 

So far the Twelve have kept to the 
schedule and at half-way mark have 
passed roughly 50 per cent of the legis- 
lation needed for the single intermit 
market. 

Reciprocal recognition of university 
degrees, deregulation of capital move- 
ment and perceptible progress in dere- 
gulating public sector contracts and 
reaching agreement on European stand- 
ards are undoubtedly a firm foundation 
for further moves toward integration. 

Taken together with the reform of the 
common agricultural policy, the system 
uf Community financed ind structural 
policy, they arc even riiorc promising. 
The ivy 2 deadline has lent tin* Com- 
munity unforeseen impetus.' 

Within a few years Eurosclcrosis has 
been supe rsedeil by a Eurodynamism 
that has made thv.pipcc^.^lfouyppjm 
integration irreversible. 

The European internal market is ex- 
ercising it growing external effect, and 
not just on the Efta countries, which feci 
Increasingly geared to the European 
Community. 

The Community is seen more 1 and 
more clearly all over the world ns on 
economic and political force to he reck- 
oned with. The countries of Eastern E:u-, 
fope have sounded out the prospects of 
cooperation in Brussels.! 

! The Americans and Japanese are 
gearing up, with mixed feelings, for 
loughcr European competition — by 
setting up a free trade zone comprising: 
the United ’States und Canada, fdr in- 
stance. , . ' ' 

! Their fenr.s ,njjd expectations scent 
wildly exaggerated when viewed from 
the European vantage point. European 


Community leaders reiterated at the 
Rhodes summit that (hey have no inten- 
tion of selling up u "Fortress Europe." 

As for the larger European market 
without frontiers to which everyone ref- 
ers and which all member-conn tries are 
said to favour, it so Tar resembles noth- 
ing so much as a castle in die air. 

'Flic highest hurdles cn route to the pro- 
mised iiUeriul market have yet to be 
cleared. They include fiscal harmonisa- 
tion, monetary cooperation, wclfuic policy 
ami the abolition of border controls. 

The Rhodes summit showed vet again 
(hat Britain's Margaret ITiatcher is di- 
lei mined to prevent her partners in Eu- 
rope from sent uring too great a leap 
lorward. 

At this fairly curb stage in the debate 
the others were right mu to embark »>n a 
tundameiitul dispute with Mrs lliatelier 
on the Community's political objectives, 
"ii a Fnt'ijv.m • •■nn.il bant th>- ”s". , i:il >li- 
“memoon* or Tfie “TinTmnn’of ‘border con- 
trols. 

There would have been far tun great a 
risk of top-level political disputes blocking 
any and all specific steps forward. 

Jacques Dolors, president of the Euro- 
pean Commission, is well aware that this 
British bastion cannot be taken by storm. 

So. like the Turks who besieged the 
bastion of the Knights of St John where 
the European summit was held. M. Dol- 
ors has opted in favour of the tenacious 
approach of trying to breach the Iron 
Lady's defences by gradually .submitting 
specific, realistic, individual, proposals 
designed to lend the internal market its 
social dimension. 

It would have been unwise to discuss 
the abolition of border controls at this 
stage. In two or three years, when the in- 
ternal market is more cohesive and even 
tno(c breaches have been made in the 
British bastion, the discussion will take 
a course entirely different from the 
shape It would have tuken in Rhodes. 

The summit's failure to seriously dis- 
cus*. dm. proposed haroiauisoi ion o£ in- 
direct taxes was. in contrast, incompre- 
hensible. especially as (he Commission's 
proposals had been presented and were 
available for debate. 

The Finance Ministers of the Twelve 
have already debated them in detail. 

Continued on page 2 : 



Cross Rhodes. British Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher (left) and Bonn Chan- 
cellor Helmut Kohl at the Summit. t, »< 

New Soviet guidelines with 
the same old ideas 


T he good news is that Soviet foreign 
policy is being redefined on a moder- 
ate and level-headed basis. The had news 
is that militarily the Soviet linion hits imi 
gone in for reduction. So Soviet "new 
thinking" is no different from tile old. 

With unnhared energy the Red Army 
continues to be plied with heavy weapons 
for its ''Western war theatre'' while the 
Soviet air force is equipped with modern 
fighter bombers. 

The same is true of the medium- range 
missiles that are being scrapped in accord- 
ance with the INF Treaty; they lire being 
replaced by long- and short-range systems. 

The latest military balance issued by 
the international Institute for Strategic 
Studies, London, leaves no doubt on all 
these points, and the Soviet military arc 
not even bothering to make any claims to 
the contrary. 

The Soviet Union’s surprise attack or 
ground -gaining operation capability hats 
not been reduced in the least. 

Soviet “new thinking 1 * has not. other 
than by way of semi-official Ulcus, 
brought about any changes in Wesipoli- 
tik with regard to Berlin mid Germany. 

This was last immistukahly apparent 
during Chancellor Kohl's visit U» the 
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Kremlin, and the aim of this emphasis 
w as nm just in please Herr Honcckcr and 
keep the GDR quiet. 

There can no longer, since Mr Gorba- 
chov's after-dinner speech in Moscow, be 
any question of opport unities having 
been missed on the German Question. 

Since Mr Gorbachov borrowed the 
metaphor from Mr Brezhnev the "com- 
mon house" of Europe has been given 
neither a new and more pleasing ground 
plan nor more cornfur table furniture. 

There cun only be any substantial 
change once the Kremlin leaders are 
agreed on three points: 

• that the process of integration in 
Western Europe is making headway; 

• ibaj ihc US and Canadian military pres- 
ence in Europe remains indispensable; 

• nnd that nuclear weapons continue to 
be needed to keep Europe's architecture 
stable. 

19*>2 will mark not n conclusion to 
Western European integration lntL an im- 
portant .stepping stone on the road lo a 
prosperity zone of industrial democra- 
cies in Europe. 

Tlic superiority of the social market 
economy and Western technology have al- 
ready forced the 'Soviet lenders to rculise 
that 7(1 years of revolution were in vain. 

.The peaceful dynamism of a limit'd 
Western Europe can he sure lo intensify 
its intellectual and mate rial nil ruction for 
Eastern C cut rut Europe. 

: Realists in the Kremlin can no longer 
aim to stem Ihc tide id this trend or to 
prevent it. TKcir common objective must 
Continued Dn page 2 
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Spending dominates 
defence agenda 


N u In Defence Ministers met in Brus- 
sels for si two-day autumn confer- 
ence (tailing mainly with sharing the 
burden of military spending. 

Tlie United Suites, with its heavy bud- 
get and foreign trade deficits, is keener 
thun ever Ln sec Western Europe make u 
more .substantial contribution toward the 
cost of defending the Continent. 

A report submitted to the conference 
assessed the contribution made by indi- 
vidual countries and outlined sectors in 
which improvements were felt to be pos- 
sible. 

Mu rug roup Defence Ministers agreed 
in preparatory consultations to play n 
comprehensive and constructive role in 
strengthening Nuto’s defence capability. 

But they strongly rejected the US ac- 
cusation that their contribution toward 
joint defence was inadequate. 

The 12 Defence Ministers of liuni- 
group member-countries launched an in- 
formation campaign in which they under- 
scored (heir contribution within Nato. 

They distributed a brochure entitled 
“Burden Sharing — The European View" 
in which figures were quoted to illustrate 
their claim that Europe and Turkey have 
shouldered most of the burden of their 
conventional defence. 

The brochure heightened the impres- 
sion that the North Atlantic pact i.s head- 
ing for a serious transatlantic clash on 
burden sharing. 

It notes that in the European and Tur- 
kish vectors- of Naf<» 95 per com of divi- 
sions. 91) per cent of troops and artillery, 
80 per cent of tanks and combat aircraft 
and 65 per cent of larger warships arc lo- 
cally supplied. 

ff a slate of emergency were to arise 
the United States could mobilise 3.8 mil- 
lion men. whereas Europe could mobilise 
seven million. 

Between 1970 and 1987 Europe is 
said to have increased its defence spend- 
ing by 34 per cent on average and in real, 
i.c. inflation-adjusted terms. 

America, in contrast, is said to have in- 
creased its defence spending by only 15 
per cent over the same period — and u» 
have reduced its troop strength in Eu- 
rope, whereas Europe had increased its 
sen ice manpower. 

Thu brochure deals in detail with the 
extent to which the Federal Republic of 
Gcrmuny is affected by foreign troops 
and manoeuvres. 

Nato is said to hold 85 larger and 
about 5.000 snia1ler-.se ale military exer- 
cise a year in Germany, not in mention 
580.00(1 flight movements by military 
aircraft. 

At talks that traditionally begin the 

Continued from page 1 

The most controversial items have been 
identified. 

No-one who calls to mind the tax re- 
form debate in the Federal Republic of 
Germany will fail to appreciate lu»w dif- 
ficult it is to reform tux systems. I -hi eh 
and every change has profound effects 
oil budgets unit nutionui economies. 

No-one will harbour illusions that the 
proposed tax harmonisation can be imple- 
mented in a mailer of months, and time is 
short, fn the final analysis the Europcnij 
Community now has only two years left if 
it is to reach agreement in time for its 
1992 deadline. Thomas (Jack 

jHnnimvcochc /yHg.cim.'iiu'. 3 December I9KK) 



meeting of the Def- 
ence Planning Com- 
mittee, or twicc- 
yearly session of 
Nato Defence Min- 
isters, the Euro- 
group extended the 
burden sharing is- 
sue to include trmlc 
lies hciwccn Eu- 
rope and North 
Americu and (he 

common arms mar- 8eore t a ry-ganera1 Manfred Wttrner (left) and Bonn 

kci. Economic poll- chanoellor Helmut Kohl. Herr Warner was playing an offl- 
cyimikers were re- c | a | v | 8 u j 0 Bonn. See Perspective, page 6. (Photo: dpu) 
minded of the "m- . 


ter national economic dimension" of the 
European Community's forthcoming 
single internal tnurkel. 

What they n leant was that (he United 
States must, partly in view of common se- 
curity interests, he guaranteed privileged 
access in the European internal market. 

This having been said, the Eurogroup 
then took the United Slates to (ask, not- 
ing in its communique that the security of 
Europe continual to depend on North 
American commitment and on the con- 
tinued presence of North American 
troops in Europe to guarantee the alli- 
ance strategy of deterrence and defence. 

This reminder was fell by European 
Defence Ministers to be nceccsviry in 
view of what stale secretary Loth a r Riihl 
of the Bonn Defence Ministry referred to 
us a caesura or hiatus the transition in the 
White House nnrt Tforlrrnrrr-fVmnmTrfr 
majority in Congress meant for Ameri- 
ca's European allies. 

Nato partners were said by Bonn Def- 


le Perspective, page 5. (Photo: dpu) 

cnee Minister Rupert Schulz to have taken 
a "very positive" mul "most appreciative" 
view of the German defence contribution. 

He noted, after the initial session of the 
autumn conference, that US Defence Sc- 
crclary frank Cnrlucci had endorsed the 
Eurogntup's report. 

Herr Schulz, referred to the contribu- 
tion (lie federal Republic find made by in- 
creasing the length of conscription and 
continued to make in the form of "iinmnte- 
riaf* provisions such as allowing 900,000 
servicemen to he stationed in Germany. 

lie said a German proposal to set up a 
multinational airborne division in nor- 
thern Gcrmum had been taken up in 
Brussels. 

It was envisaged as including German. 
British. Belgian and Dutch personnel. A 
working party had been entrusted with 


Winfricd Minister 
iStuldcmschc Zcituni:. Munich. 

2 December tyXK) 


New Soviet guidelines 


Continued from page 1 

be to keep under control, by means of 
coordinated management, an inevitable 
change in East-West relations that is sure 
to increase instability. 

There can be no question of revising 
frontiers, but form and content must 
change. Austrian accession to the Euro- 
pean Community is a case in point. 

The roof that is shared in the common 
house of Europe is q metaphor that must 
not dose our eyes to the fact that roofs of 
this kind arc made of values, ideas and in- 
terests all of which link Western Europe 
and North America and separate them 
from the Soviet empire. 

The "European house” figure of speech 
has nothing in its favour hut geography 
and unclear sentiments. 

ln the cold war ern the Soviet Union 
mny have overlooked the fuel (hat Ameri- 
ca's role in Europe was more than mere 
containment and n military guarantee; it 
overruled previous European conflicts 
and disputes, lent expression to economic 
interdependence and was a means of 
ntiiiiiluining international |tnliticnl stabil- 
ity. 

The change that now appears imminent 
scents likely to intensify this US role. It will 
no longer he enough for the Soviet Union 
Ui grudgingly accept an American pres- 
ence it cannot, in any case, prevent. 

H must he the precondition and stntclu- 
irul architectural element or all planning. 

The double zero .solution in respect of 
lund-bascd medium-range nuclear missiles 
is now to Iw followed, as the Soviet Union 
secs it, by the scrapping of all nuclear wea- 


pons with a range of less than 500km. 
That would amount to not only cancella- 
tion of N (tin's “flexible response" strategy 
but. implicitly, to calling on (he Americans 
to withdraw from Europe. 

Mr Gorbachov would then be alone in 
possessing nuclear weapons in Europe — 
apart from the British and French nuclear 
deterrents, which as ultima ratio weapons 
serve a somewhat different purpose. 

The United States will neither consider 
a return to the "massive retaliation" strate- 
gy of the 1950s nor leave its troops sta- 
tioned in Europe without nuclear support. 

As n result Nato would be finished and 
Europe might once more be the scene of a 
conventional war. 

. Theatre nuclear weapons must and will.' 
be reduced to a reasonable and adequate 
level, but the .stabilising effect of nuclear 
weapons in and for Europe must, oh the 
other band, be retained. 

Internal change in the Soviet Union is 
revolutionary and dramatic. If it goes off 
the rolls it could pose a threat to the out- 
side world. 

This threat is ucccniunlcd by foreign 
policy change, especially in Eastern Cen- 
tral Europe, not yet having begun. 

The West has an interest in not prevent- 
ing the Gorbachov revolution from above. 
Whether it can lielp is another matter. 

But the West’s task cannot be to spare 
Soviet leaders the choice bejweeq guftS 
and butter. Help must first arid fore/post, 
come from within. ;--V. j 

M tchael Stunner j ; 

(Frankfurter Altgemcfnc Zcligng 
fiir Deutschland, I December 198(1) 


New statistics 
reveal 

military strengths 
Mncr(3taDt-9fmdflfr 

I n almost all defence categories, the 
Federal Republic of Germany has 
the largest land-based armed forces in 
Europe — apart from the Soviet Union 
— say the latest Nato figures. 

The' comparative statistics for Nato 
and the Warsaw Pact countries re- 
leased in Nato capitals nrc the first 
coordinated data comparison Nato has 
issued since 1984. 

As usual, the East-Bloc is found to be 
much superior in weapons for launch- 
ing an attack or an invasion. 

Nato lias drawn up the statistics to 
underline its view that the Warsaw Pact 
must make much bigger concessions 
than the West at the proposed conven- 
tional disarmament talks to strike a bal- 
ance in Europe from the Atlantic to the 
Urals, 

The Nato report, which i.s said to be 
bnsed on the latest Western figures and 
on estimates where the East i.s con- 
cerned, lists arms and manpower by 
country for the first lime. 

In main battle tanks, for instance, the 
Federal Republic heads the list in the 
West, with 4,330, followed by Turkey 
with 3,000, while in the East (he Soviet 
Union, with 37,000 tanks, comes well 
•'•herb -of Czechoslovakia, 3,800, Pn- 
lund, 3,400, and East Germany, 3,000. 

The Federal Republic leads the West 
in armoured infantry vehicles too, 
while its artillery firepower is second 
only co Turkey's. As for helicopters 
and combat aircraft, the Federal Re- 
public is outnumbered in Western Eu- 
rope by the United Stales. 

Nato is worried by the Warsaw Pact's 
enormous superiority in tanks, artillery 
and engineering corps strength and by 
the threat it poses to the West. 

The latest figures, which have been 
submitted to all 35 countries associat- 
ed with the Conference on Security and 
Cooperation in Europe (CSCE), is in- 
tended to prompt the East, to be more 
“transparent" and , release detailed fi- 
gures on its arms and manpower in time 
for the forthcoming disarmament talks. 

Nato secretary-general Manfred 
Worner has appealed to Mr Gorba: 
chov, the Soviet leader, to let actions 
follow his words and show earnest on 
the reduction In conventional arma- 
ments whloh*he proposed. 

Thomas Meyer .. 

(Kiilncr StBdl- Anzcigcr, 
• , Cologne, 26 November 1988) 
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BONN 


Chancellor risks party row 
in choice of minister 




#.:• 


Chancellor Kohl has again gone outside 
the Bundestag (Parliament) to choose a 
cabinet minister. Ursula-Maria Lehr, a 
university professor, takes over (he port- 
folio of Family Affairs In place of Rita 
Siissmuth, who is now the Speaker. The 
Chancellor Is the only cabinet member ap- 
pointed by the Bundestag. He can pick 
ministers from outside the Bundestag. 

C lutncc I lor Kohl has shown courage, 
enterprise and imagination in ap- 
pointing Ursula-Maria Lehr as Family 
Affairs Minister to succeed Rita 
Sussnuilh, now Bundestag Speaker. 

His success in the difficult search for 
a successor to Frau Siissmuth is partly 
due to the surprise factor. Professor 
Lclir is a newcomer to the political stage 
in Bonn, and an academic. 

The Chancellor is evidently willing to 
run the gauntlet of dissatisfaction in the 
parliamentary party, which has again 
been ignored in the choice of a Cabinet 
Minister. 

Herr Kohl's inclination to hire people 
who are not involved in federal politics 
has become such a habit that it might 
seem that a Christian Democrat who 
aims to get into Parliament is pulling 
himself or herself at a disadvantage. 

But the Chancellor can't he accused of 
using the ranks of politicians in the Hinder 
to fill his cabinet ranks. If he did that, his 
room for choice would soon be narrow. 
-~.JJ.err Kohl js pryl ybE k-asL^prriyd ... 
by the troublehe may have with the par- 
liamentary party. At present it cannot 
afford even a limited clash with the 
Chancellor, who is its very backbone. 

Besides, the long drawn-out debate 
on who might succeed Frau Siissmuth 
showed the parliamentary party to be 
unable to come up with a suitable can- 
didate, Neither Roswitlia Verhiilsdonk 
nor Agnes Hiirland filled the bill. 

The new Minister had to be moderately 
progressive yet equally acceptable for con- 
servative women voters. She must also 
know something about the subject and 
have a track record that at (east did not 
disqualify her for the portfolio. 

So Herr Kohl and his advisers needed 
little imagination to predict that there 
would be -no, uproar among women 
members of the CDU/CSU parliamen- 
tary party. It received the Chancellor's 
notification. of. what was, by then, no 
longer news with a sigh of relief.. , . 

The parliamentary party has come to 
terms with the fact that it is remote-con- 
t rolled from the Chancellor's Qffiec. 

The only contribution it can'tlaim to 
hnve .mode toward solving the conflict 
that began with Speaker Philipp Jcn- 
ninger’s unfortunate speech to the Bun- 
destag on the 50th, anniversary of the 
Kristallnucht is that its leader and some 
of its members refused to stqnd for 
Speaker in Herr Jcnninger’s place. 

The Chancellor persuaded Herr Jcn- 
ninger to resign. He persuaded Frau 
Siissmuth to take over as Speaker. Pro- 
fessor Le(tr wns his choice as Family Af- 
fairs Minister to lake over from Frau 
Siissmuth. 

Hp did so at, a pace that party-politi- 
cal onlopkers rioted with bated breath. 
When he, presented his new Minister, 
epding t.Dc. vacuum, of empty chairs, 

. MPs were still busy pondering oyer how 
the crisis had- begun. 

The party 1 was : worried Herr Kohl 


might be accused of having been over- 
hasty in dropping Herr Jcnningcr. as he 
was on a previous occasion when Hans 
Filbingcr resigned us Premier of Bndcn- 
Wumcmberg. 

The CDU leader was accused at the 
lime of. dropping his fcllow-Christian 
Democrat like a hot potato. Would he 
be similarly accused in Herr Jenningcr's 
case? 

Herr Jcnningcr has certainly received 
bags full of mail from correspondents 
who feel his speech wns honourable and 
merely inept in its delivery. 

Regardless of CDU criticism of the 
speed at which the Chancellor disposed 
of the Speaker — eii route between 
Washington and New York — Herr Jen- 
ninger’x resignation was right and indis- 
pensable. 

What might the public reaction have 
been if he had hesitated! All he can fair- 
ly be accused of is failure to satisfactori- 
ly explain his reasons to a wider public. 

Ever since Herr Kohl has emerged as 
a Chancellor whu will tolerate no 
competition the political scene in Bonn 
has resembled nothing so much as a 
waxworks in which the public sees 
members of the government in action 
but has no idea of the rules by which 
they are guided. 

That is doubtless w liy he has been cri- 
ticised from branches of the party such 
as the Junge Union, the social eommit- 
ict j. . j juL.sUh, . J 

even though he is probably the wrong 
target (nr criticism. 

The party leadership at both Federal 
and Land government level is increa- 
singly accused of having completely lost 



Wife, mother end now minister . . . 
Ur8Ula Lehr. (1’hnUt: Pnly-Pross) 

touch with reality. Is that uii inevitable 
consequence of wielding power? 

The Chancellor noted with approval 
the comment by n Junge Union speaker 
at the youtl) organisation's Baden-Bad- 
en conference that the Bit r.schcl affair 
could recur anywhere at any time. 

What (he speukcr meant was not the ar- 
bitrary way in which Premiers who 
wielded almost unlimited power (ended t<» 
govern but (lie party's inability to exercise 
effective control over the powers that he. 

Decision-making processes are in- 
creasingly taking place behind closed 
doors. 

An the Chancellor was particularly 
secretive in tile present case there is no 
way i»l telling exactly why lie decided to 
appoint Ursula-Maria Lclir us Family 
Affairs Ministers. 

There is no clear yardstick id suitabil- 
ity for the ponlulin — other, pcjhnps. 
than the general explanation that a gcr- 
• HlinUiuiNt is an apt choice in a count rx 
where the ngecl are steadily growing in 
number and young people growing lew- 

cr and fewer. ... , 

Klaus Prehcr 

iSuildi-ul'chi- Zciiunt;. Munich. 

Jfl Nnvcmhtf! f'vsX) 


Give us a chance before we 
grow old, pleads youth 


P oliticians are hanging on too long 
instead of handing over to younger 
people, say young members of the con- 
servative union parties. 

The congress of the Junge Union, the 
youth wing of the CDU/CSU, says that 
older politicians are keeping the young 
out of the running for office. 

The CDU/CSU** elected represen- 
tatives are, on average, 50-year-olds. 
Members of CDU/CSU governments 
also tend to be about that age. 

Although that may be the right age 
for politicians, younger people -sense 
that the road to the top will be blocked 
for a long time unless they speak out. . 

The gap between present leaders and 
the younger generation will bo loo wide 
if today’s 50-year-oids stay put for n 
further 15 to 20 years. . :• *. 

By holding on to their jobs they will 
keep younger people out of the running 
for power, responsibility, office (and 
well-paid jobs). Thai cannot be good 
for relations between politicians -and 
the younger generation . ! ■ > 

. The Social and Free Democrats tore 
equally conscious of the problem. The 
Young Liberals say much the 
same.Willy Brandt’s political ?*grand- 
children,” today’s SPD leaders, are 
now around 50. 

• Premier Bjorn Engholm of Schles- 
wig-Holstein, for: instance, is 48. May- 


or Henning Voscherau of Hamburg is 
over 50. Volker Hauff is.48. 

The new CDU leader in the Rhine- 
land-Palatinate, Hans-Otlo Wilhelm, 
may have been elected with Junge Un- 
ion support but he too is nearly 50. 

Yet even though this generation gap 
is everywhere apparent, at schools and 
universities, for instance, Chancellor 
Kohl would do well to take the com- 
plaints seriously.) 

But, on the other hand, young people 
with political ambitions do not look 
impressive when (hey by bcily-acrtein 
this way. The younger generation has 
never been granted office on n silver 
platter. 

Helmut Kohl may have been elected 
Prime Minister of the Rhlnelaitd-Pala- 
tinatc at 39, but not by walling and 
gnashing of teeth; he worked hard and 
won majority support. 

So why don’t the young fight for n 
share of power and influence rather 
than wring their hands in appeals (o the 
party? Is it a sign of the times? Do they 
Teel others are obliged to help them to 
therdp? 

A rebellious speech is no proof of 
political qualifications. Neither Is 
mining .„d groaning ■ RuMfBa „„ 

' ■ : • (Jthctaisrfce ‘Post, Diiisdilorf. 

1 28 November 1988) 


An academic 
comes into 
the cabinet 

F amily Affairs Minister Ursula Lehr 
is a university don who has specia- 
lised throughout her academic life in 
the family, in the changing rule and self- 
evaluation of woijicn and in the aged. 

She lias published numerous field re- 
ports indicating how society has 
changed and is changing. .She was one 
of the first research scientists in the 
country to deni with the psychology and 
situation of old people. 

She secs old age as an opportunity 
ami as n challenge. She is neither pessi- 
mistic nor resigned in her assessment of 
the situation. 

She constantly reaffirms her view 
(hat old age need mu be tantamount to 
being out of the running, that it ean be 
productive and that retirement need 
not l>c equal ed w ith inuciiviiy. 

“Longevity imposes obligations on us 
all," slie .says. 

She is no less well -prepared to take 
over at the Ministry or Youth. Family 
Affairs .uni Health than Rita .Stissiiiuffi 
was he I ore her. and hci published u-mk 
shows she shares Frau SiisMimih n 
views. 

Both base constantly called tor x lie 
l;iinil\ to he strengthened as .in insiuii- 
iu>n and for women t«- lv able both to 
work jiid have a family it i)n> w.»u jo 
She soon icalised ih.it ways ol hie 
ueie changing m a 'oeiety wheie tin. 
(UnpiiTtion id nldei people was sleudd) 

incre.Kiiig. 

bile has dcMifdishc'd lliuiiV K/Hg.s*,t«d- 
iug views and prejudices while regularly 
submit ring encouraging new ideas 
about approaches to iiv ing. 

She wrote her second PhD thesis (the 
one German academics need to qualify 
as a professor) in the late 1 Writs on 
Women at Work, and she has supplied 
many factual arguments in favour of 
work and a funnily being reconcilable. 

She has set a personal example as a 
wife and mother of two sons. She 
showed in one work that a satisfied 
working mother was in many cases bet- 
ter for her child than a dissatisfied 
housewife. 

She has always strongly favoured 
men doing more housework. The dual 
role of work and housework must not 
be left to women alone. 

Ursula Lehr. 58. comes from a Ro- 
man Catholic home. Her father was a 
banker. She took her Abifttr, or higher 
school certificate, in Offenbach and 
studied in Bonn, where she was 
awarded her first chair in development 
psychology. 

* Tn 1971 she switched to Cologne and 
has taught and' conducted research 
since 1985 ot Heidelberg University as 
head of the gerontology department. 

Her ‘ public appearances at con- 
gresses and in platform debates have 
invariably shown her 1 to he a level- 
headed, authoritative person. She has a 
knack of soyerly, and ut times stub- 
'bornly^ persuading others to change 
their minds. 1 . 

She Is widely versed in other aspects 
of health policy, which should stand her 
in good Stead at the Ministry. 

She < con be Sure to take up where 
Frou SussThuth left off in her work On 
behalf of the family in general and of 
women in-partieufar. : 

. 1 Maria Frist 

■ 1 . 1 (FrankfurlL-rAllgrincino Zcliung 

• fltr Deutschland. 30 November 198H) 
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East Berlin 
begins the 
bullying again 

The East Berlin government has begun 
bullying its critics again. Security police 
are using nonc-tao-sublle means lo sil- 
ence opposition. The government has 
even banned a Soviet magazine and some 
Soviet (llnis. Why? Becnusc the ageing 
members of East Berlin'* government are 
trying to prevent any discussion about the 
Stalin era or about any aberration in the 
history nf tin- ('oiiiiiiiinlsi Parly. In this 
article, linns Weltcrmunn, writing in the 
Cologne dully, the Milner Stiult-Anzelgcr, 
takes the occasion of (hunccllnr Kohl's 
statc-of-lhc-nnlion .speech to look at what 
Is happening In East Germany. 

I n recent years, the Chancellor's state of 
the nation address has presented (lie re- 
lationship between the Federal Republic 
and hast Germany in a faviuimhlc light. 

This year, lie huuul it iliriicult. Although 
his Dciitschlamlpolitik Inis been Ivy and 
large successful, Kerr Kohl was unable to 
ignore what is happening across the bor- 
der. where the ageing, inflexible party 
leadership is rejecting ghisnost ami peres- 
troika. 

The atmosphere is lias* Germany is. as 
<t result. Ivcouiing more constrictive a ml 
this, in luru. is affecting relations with 
other countries. It is automatically, al- 
though so far indirectly, worsening the 
conditions that u flour is hi tig relationship 
between the two Ger mantes needs. 

After liast Berlin party chief Erich Ho- 
neeker visited the Federal Republic in 
September last year, the East's govern- 
ment made tentative efforts to make life a 
hit easier forgruups critical of it — and the 
atmosphere between the two German 
slates markedly improved. 

Now it’s buck to square one. Security 
police are heavy-handedly oppressing hu- 
man rights campaigners who urc calling 
for grealcr freedom and reforms in line 
with the new Soviet model. 

Censorship of religious texts and pray- 
ers urc reminiscent of the dark days of the 
Hl-fatcd struggle between the Church and 
the slate. 

Hast Berlin has even banned a Soviet 
publication called Sputnik, which is fa- 
vourable towards gliisnosi — a particularly 
restrictive aspect of the trench warfare be- 
ing conducted against liberal tendencies. 
Several Soviet films have also been 
banned. 

Himeckcr's regime hopes that what it is 
doing will nip in the bud any uticitipl to 
discuss the crimes of the Stalin era ami the 
ube [rations of tile Communist past. 

At llie same time I kniccker has all tins 
demoiisi rat ively allied himself with Roma- 
nia's despotic leader. Nieolav Ceausescu. 

I loneekcr couldn't have done more to 
dissociate himself from Moscow' and those 
reformers who have .started to take up 
Gorbachov's ideas in most of the other 
Eastern European neighbouring Eastern 
European countries. 

iloncckcr and his followers apparently 
fed so strong — or perhaps is it so uncer- 
tain? — that they arc determined ii> pre- 
vent any .spreading of glnsnosi and peres- 
troika in East Germany by taking on Mos- 
cow head on. 

Together with the nationalities conflict 
and the struggle against ideological oppo- 
nents in the Soviet Union itself, this chal- 
lenge from a brother nation comes at tui 


inopportune moment for Mikhail Gorba- 
chov. 

1s the East German Communist Party 
perhaps hoping that Gorbachov's oppo- 
nents will eventually gain the upper hand? 

By strictly rejecting reforms with such 
inflexibility the old men in East Berlin arc 
only fanning the flames of critical opposi- 
tion in their own country. 

Already faced by food supply problems 
the Post German population is hecoming 
increasingly disappointed, embittered 
about the politics pursued by their leaders. 
In some ciiscs the result is resignation and 
apalhy. 

Tills discontentment is not only reflect- 
ed in the generally silent protest action, 
but also in the growing desire to legally or 
illegally leave the country for good. 

Some of the younger members of the 
Communist Party arc also unhappy about 
the current disavowal of Moscow's reform 
policies, although there is no sign of an or- 
ganised rebellion. 

There urc rumours and specula lion 
about a replacement of 1 foncckcr, who is 
7b. in the near future. 

llis power base does not ap|H.*ar to he 
so .stable as it was a year ago and his public 
appearances show liiat age is taking its toll. 

For the time being, tlicrclorc, Bonn will 
have in continue trying to come lo .some 
arrangement with llnticcker ami his old 
guard. 

flic end of the Ilnuccker era. which 
could begin in a Communist Party confer- 
ence in l‘J»)0, is unlikely to usher in a new- 
er a of reform. 

Micro is no one in sight among the 
candidates seriously considered for llie 
succession who mighi be more l.ivouruhlc 
towards ( iorhaeliov-style reforms. 

Apart from the strained atmosphere. 
Eli si Germ ally's internal problems would 
no! ui firsi glance appear to have that 
much -influence- «n- du>.-r*UiKmKhip -be- 
tween Bonn and East Berlin. 

Talks on specific issues continue as 
usual, and I he re has even been an advance 
in one field. 

In return for the generous contribution 
by Bonn for the extension of the iransil 
connection between Berlin and the West. 
East Berlin is no longer making the clean- 
ing up of ihc River Elbe dependent on 
agreement to draw up the border in the 
middle of the river. 

Agreement was reached to start envi- 
ronmental protection negotiations. 

What is more, a record number of peo- 
ple is expected to travel from East Ger- 
many to the Federal Republic of Germany 
this year. 

Vet despite official statements hy East 
Berlin emphasising its desire to intensity 
relations with Bonn the current develop- 
ment there has a paralysing effect on poli- 
tical dialogue. 

No-onc’s talking about a possible visit 
in East Germany by Helmut Kohl, which 
is more or less due as a return visit follow- 
ing Honcckcr’s visit to Bonn. 

Neither Konceker nor Kohl are able to 
concretise this project at the present lime 
in view of the incalculable risks for both 
sides. 

Mow should West German politicians 
react lo the critical development in East 
Germany? 

Bonn should criticise the restriction or 
human rights uud the injustice. 

Ai die same lime, however, it should 
tits iid a direct confront at ion with the East 
German leaders and the additional strain 
on relations that would bring. 

Politicians involved in the field of 
Dcutschlondpolilik arc faced by the diffi- 
cult task of advocating change in East 
Germany without offending those who 
seek to prevent it. " 

Claus Weticrmann 
(Krilner Slajl- An z tiger, 
Cologne. ?9 November 1988) 


New generation ‘rejecting 
communist propaganda 9 

East Germans arc becoming less and this sense. And many of this generation 
less afraid of facing the facts and openly saw the realities and cither opposed the 
admitting the contradiction between regime openly or retreated into a mood 
ideological claims and the harsh reailt- of resignation. This was one reason for 
ics of life under a communist regime, a growing exodus to the West. Many of 
says the Mayor of West Berlin, Ebcr- those who could not get out sought an 
hard Dlcpgcn. In a speech in the Bun- M inncr exile” or practised civil dlsobcdi- 
dcslog in Bonn, Dlepgcn said that de- encc. The result was that East Germany 
cades of socialist education had been was on the point of losing the services 
unable to guarantee loyalty to the re- of sonic of Its best thinkers. This report 
gime. Now a younger generation was was written by Bcrnd Brtigge for the 
emerging which was not ‘‘educated*' in Liibecker Nachrlchten. 


T he Muyor of Berlin, Ehcrhartl 
Diepgen, is the most competent 
person to net as a .spokesman for the de- 
sires and hopes id people in the "other 
part nf Germany”, WcM Berliners are 
closer than anyone else to the Germans 
in [-last Germany. 

It seemed that here in the Bundestag 
on the oecasion of Chancellor Kohl's 
staic-of-thc-nnlion speech, members 
were wailing for Diepgen to take on this 
role with greater conviction. 

In his speech. Chancellor Kohl had 
already ad milled that many of the hopes 
stimulated hy Erich I lonecker's visit to 
Bonn in September last year had not 
been fill tilled. 

Despite I he increase in the number of 
visitors I ruin East Germany, there is a 
general feeling of disappointment at the 


An old Stalinist 
screeches 
against reform 



A major aspect of Chancellor Kohl's 
state-of-thc-nation speech in the 
Bundestag was the continuing oppression 
in East Germany. 

The Chancellor was so frank that the 
American news agency, the Associated 
Press, said: “Kohl accuses GDR of Rep- 
ression.” 

Nobody has spoken about Honeckcr 
like that before. But the East German 
leader the very same day seemed only to 
confirm everything Kohl had said. 

Honeckcr attacked ihe very idea of 
any reform with a previously unknown 
ferocity which made remarks by another 
party member, Huger, seem almost re: 
served. 

Hager had said, in reference to the So- 
viet reforms, that East Germany was 
"not joining in the wallpapering of the 
houses of socialism.” 

Honeckcr called references lo re-ex- 
amining the history of the Soviet Com- 
munist parly ns the “chatter gone wild of 
petit bourgeois who wish to rewrite histo- 
ry in the bourgeois sense." 

Hager made Gorbachov look like a 
painter-decorator. Honeckcr made him 
look like a toad. ' 

Hanecker is afraid of “marching into 
anarchy." For Stalinists, the inability to 
continue totalitarian rale is nothing other 
than anarchy. , 

It was an interesting German Thursday 
in the Bundestag. ■■ • 

- ' (Frankfurter AHgeinoliiflZeliung 

(iicPstiisefaland. 2 December 1988) 


way in which the East Berlin leader- 
ship is trying to prevent any liberalisa- 
tion along Soviet lines. 

In his “Report on the State of the 
GDR” Dicpgen outlined the contradic- 
tious. On the one hand, an increase in 
Coercive measures by the state security 
police; on the other, liberalisation in 
the legal policy field. 

On the one hand, official permission 
to perform critical plays in East Ger- 
man theatres; on the other, petty- 
minded censorship. 

On the one hand, a critical appraisal 
of great personalities such as Luther 
and Bismarck; on the other, a refusal 
to discuss controversial questions of 
contemporary history such as (he Hii- 
ler-Stulin pact. 

On the one hand, a toleration of the 
reception of western television and. on 
the other, a ban on certain Soviet films. 

Although it is often claimed that the 
situation in East Germany cannot be 
^compared withjhe situation in the So- 
GLi L'TiiuVi. the sight of long queues 
outside of the shops is no longer a rar- 
ity. 

Diepgen only touched on the possi- 
ble reasons for the growing isolation of 
the East German regime. 

At a much later stage than in the 
West, he said, the East is experiencing 
an alternation of generations. 

The decades of socialist education 
have been unable to guarantee loyalty 
to the regime. On Ihe contrary, the 
propaganda has provoked criticism. 

According to Diepgen the younger 
generation in East Germany is the 
good sense — an un-educated genera- 
tion.” 

East Germans are becoming less and 
less afraid of facing facts and openly 
admitting the contradiction between 
ideological claims and harsh realities 
of socialism in its present form. 

Their reaction fluctuates between 
opposition and resignation, arid Diep- 
gen is convinced that this is one of the 
major reasons' for the rising growing 
exodus to thfc f West, 

Many East Germans who are not 
granted ari exit permit seek inner exile 
and demonstrate civil disobedience. 

In Diepgen’s words. East Germany 
is on the verge of losing some of its 
best “thinkers" as a result of “inward 
and outward emigration". 

None of the DeUtschlandpoUtik ex- 
perts gathered in the Bundestag con- 
tradicted this analysis. •' 

What is more, they also supported 
the conclusions Diepgen drew for acti- 
vities inside and outside the realm of 
politics. | *' '' 

"Don’t forget us. This is a sentence 
which every West German Who speaks 
with Germans in the GDR hears, We 
must take this reminder more serious-. 
!y." ' •• '• •• • ••' " f - 

| Bernd Brilgge j 

.• (LflbcckorNachrlchlqn, 2 December 1988) ■ 

I ■ ’ • 
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US entitled to ask Germans to pay more 
towards Euro defence, says Worner 


The Americans arc entitled to ask why a 
wealthy Germany should not pay more 
towards the cost of defence in Europe, 
says Manfred WQrncr, sccretnry-gencral 
of Nnlo and a former Bonn Defence Min- 
ister. He told the business weekly, Wlrfr 

W lrischaftswocher Herr Worner, 
have the Germans moved closer 
to Nato since you were appointed Nnto 
.secretary-general? 

Wbrncr: Our significance mul our 
rote in the alliance has become more 
visible. 

Q; But your successor as Defence 
Minister, Rupert Schnlz, would appar- 
ently like to reduce Bonn's Nato com- 
mitments — the Bundcswchr troop 
strength, fur example. 

A: In accordance with his role the se- 
cretary-general of the alliance docs not 
comment on national decisions. 

As secretary-general, however, 1 
hope thnt the contribution of the Feder- 
al Republic of Germany to the alliance 
will remain undiminished. Indeed, that 
it will be stepped up in parts. 

This applies »o the strength and oper- 
ational capacity nf the Bundcswehr as 
well as to the political contribution. 

Q: Allow us to lake up the second 
aspect, the political contribution. 

Officially, Bonn is waiting for an 
overall concept for armament and disar- 
mament. Bonn Foreign Minister 


schqfiswoche, that an independent system 
of defence must be paid for to keep peace 
and support policies of disarmament con- 
trol. But he wanted that military potential 
continued to grow in the Soviet Union: 
"Gorbachov has not yet scrapped a single 

Genschcr, however, has given to under- 
stand that a modernisation of nuclear 
weapons runs contrary to the spirit of the 
agreement nn short-range missiles. 

Arc you again obliged to say I'd like to 
pass comment but I'm not allowed to? 

A: No, I gather from what Chancellor 
Kohl and others have said that Germany 
still has an interest in an overall concept. 
I am certain that the Federal Republic 
will play its part in ensuring thnt this 
overall concept materialises on lime. 

Q: Even during Chancellor Kohl’s vis- 
it to Moscow attempts were made to stall 
the modernisation discussion. But you 
were able to prevent this. 

A: I am responsible for making sure 
thnt the alliance carefully considers the 
decisions needed and takes them in time. 

Together with the ministers of the alli- 
ance I ensured that the decision-making 
process continued both with respect to 
an overall concept and to the question of 
a possible modernisation. 

Q: Now a number of other European 
governments are also faced by difficult- 
ies regarding the modernisation of nuc- 
lear weapons. 
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tank or withdrawn n single soldier. He 
should do what the Chinese did. They cut 
their army by a million in 1 0 years." On 
the question of Soviet intentions, Wbrncr 
said: “Intentions can change from one day 
to the next. Lenders can be repluced." 

A: In the alliance there arc. of course, 
varying views. 

Incidentally, T find thnt the dramatisa- 
tion of such a decision does not do justice 
lo the actual situation. 

The heads of state and government 
leaders have clearly slated that wc cun not 
do without nuclear weapons in the future 
ntul that weapons have to be renewed 
once they have become obsolete. 

The Warsaw Pact docs this without 
asking us for our opinion, 

Q: Beneath the surface llterc is n lot of 
irritation in the USA. Mnny Americans 
feci that the Europeans, especially Ihe 
Germans, are earning good money but 
arc not doing enough for common def- 
ence. 

Doesn't this lend to problems within 
the alliance, particularly since the LISA 
lias not taken to the idea of the ‘a minion 
European house 1 I or warded by Mikhail 
Gorbachov '.’ 

A: The discussion on shining costs is 
really a discussion on Europe’s role in the 
ail in nee. 

Ihe Americans arc obviously emit led 
to ask whether u stronger Europe 

oUulvln'i Ih.ui Luidcn.s «md Jc- 

sponsibililics. 

As far as Gorbachov and the common 
European house is concerned, all I can 
say is: there can be no common European 
house without the involvement <tf the 
Americans. 

And I'm only willing to talk about a 
common European house once the Berlin 
wall has been pulled down. 

What are your comments on a claim 
made by an influential general in the Bun- 
deswehr alter Helmut Kohl’s return from 
Moscow that the Bundeswehr's stereo- 
type image of the enemy is now starting to 
crumble? 

A: The Bundeswehr has never needed 
such ati image. Nato was interested in re- 
laxing East-West relations and helped 
bring about this change. Without Nato 
there would be no glasnost or perestroika. 

Nato doesn’t need false concepts of 
threat. For people in Germany the main 
threat is the danger of war, and at the mo- 
ment this does not exist. Gorbachov has 
got other worries. 

When we t alk a bout thr eat we do not 
mean " Intentions BuPmUlthry potential. 
And it continues lo grow in the Soviet 
Union. 

GorbBchov has not scrapped n single 
tank yet or withdrawn a single soldier.' 

He should follow the example of the 
Chinese, who reduced the size of their ar- 
my by a million in 10 years. 1 
Q: The German population is more in- 
terested in Soviet intentions ... ■ 

As. I mentions con change from one day 
to the next. Lenders can' be replaced — 
that's something we cannot influence. - 
We would be doing nobody, including 
Gorbachov, a favour by unilaterally re- 
ducing our defence efforts 
Q: Bonn’s defence budget is at its low- 
est level since 1982: Where is the money 
for the burden-sharing envisaged ,■ by 
Washington going to come from? 

A: 1 expect from all political leaders In 


the alliance member states, including the 
Federal Republic of Germany, not to ask 
what people just happen to be thinking nt 
Ihc moment, bill that they exercise politi- 
cal leadership. 

They must explain to Ihe population 
that wc must sustain an independent sys- 
tem of defence if wc want to preserve 
peace and support policies of change and 
disarmament control. 

Isn't that a contradiction in terms? 

A: It only seems to be. When arms con- 
trol negotiations have been successful the 
armament burdens can be reduced. If 
need be, however, unpopular decisions 
must be taken. 

Q: What docs the Nato secretnTy-gcn- 
ernl think about the idea or a Europeani- 
sation of security policy, as advocated, for 
example, by the CDU member of the 
Bundestag Karl Laniers? 

A: I am firmly convinced (hat a streng- 
thening of Europe is in the interest of the 
alliuncc ns a whole. A stronger Europe is 
heller for the alliance than n weaker Eu- 
rope. Just as a stronger America is better. 
European political cooperation, however, 
must be compatible with the general in- 
terest of the alliance. 

Q: What does that mean? 

A: It must he conducive and not detri- 
mental to American engagement in Eu- 
rope. Notions of an independent Euro- 
pean defence are unrealistic and even 
dangerous. Wc should not create a club 
within adub. 

In the final analysis, however, all Euro- 
pean members of Nato support this Euro- 
pean Nato cornerstone. 

Q: Bui France has regularly declared 
that is would not make use of nuclear 
weapons to save. Miy. Bonn ... 

A: 1 shall noi comment mi the opinion 
of the French president. France defines 
i»s own nuclear policy in line with its own 
sovereign ideas. France is ail extremely 
loyal member of the political alliance. 

Q: Since the death of Franz loscf 
Strauss, one of the most active advocates 
of the European Fighter Aircraft, there 
arc growing signs that this project may in 
the end fail. How do you rule the conse- 
quences of such a decision lor European 
defence? 

A: This is another at tempi to involve 
me in a controversial national policy is- 
sue. ( cannot comment on it. 

Q: And the European dimension? 

A: The secretary-general is not respon- 
sible for the success or failure of a project 
but for security. Which aircraft Euro- 
peans buy is not a matter for him . 

Q: Not only the example of the Euro- 
pean Fighter Aircraft shows that sophisti- 
cated technology makes weapons jsystems 
increasingly expensive. How can this 
trend be reversed? 

A: Only by greater cooperation, which 
must begin in fhe alliance-wide develop- 
ment. This is. the only method. It is a diffi- 
cult and . bumpy road and we have only 
made n little headway so far. 

The necessity of dwindling defence 
budgets may even lead to the virtue or 
economising by cooperation. 

Q: In the field of electronics in general 
the prices .are tumbling. Only the weapon 
systems with their increasing amount of 
electronic, equipment are becoming more 
and more expensive. 

A: In return, however, the efficiency of 
these weapon systems is much greater. 

Compare a modern aircraft, for exam- 
ple, with the kind of aircraft I even flew 
myself, the G 91 or the Tornado. 

What is more, one must remember that 
East and West face the same problem. 
Mikhail Gorbachov has also started to do 
some exact calculating. 

■ ■ ; i Friedrich Thelen/Rolttnd Tichy 

, ( Wirttchaflstroche. OSucIdorf, 

25 November 1988) 
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Germany shoots to top of corporation 
tax league in spite of reductions 



T ax reduction* ore about to catapnull 
German business into the position 
of being the highest- taxed in the indus- 
trialised world. 

The reason for this apparent contrad- 
iction is that Austria, which used to 
head the lax league, is to slush its cor- 
poration tax al the same time — by 
enough io push it down the list. 

The Bonn reforms bring corporation 
tax down from 56 per cent to 50 per 
cent. Total tax on profits, including 
trade tax and properly tax, will drop 
from 70 to 66 per cent. 

Hy comparison. Chancellor Franz 
Vranit/ky's socialist government in 
Vienna is reducing corporation tux from 
55 to .10 per cent. The entire system is 
also being simplified and the tax-free al- 
lowance doubled. 

Until now, Austria has been the only 
country with a higher corporation taxes 
than Germany. 

T he Austrian reform means that com- 
panies- will only pay about half as much 
as they used to. I lie rale is still high by 
inter national standards, but no longer 
crippling. 

HIM chief ilans-Olaf Henkel said 
that business profits were burdened in 
three ways: working time, wages and 
taxes. I lenkol has been vocal in the deb- 
ate on the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of the Federal Republic as a cen- 
tre for industrial and commercial oper- 
ations. 

The Institute for German Industry, 
Cologne, closely connected with Ger- 
man industry generally, lias now pro- 
duced a new international taxation com- 
parison, which presents the Federal Re- 
public in anything but an advantageous 
light. 

Businessmen in Britain, Spain und the 
Netherlands are taxed the lowest at 35 
per cent. 

In all three countries, incidentally, 
companies do not have to pay tax when 
they have made no profits — such qs the 
trading capital tax payable in the Feder- 
al Republic. 

According to the Cologne institute 
Switzerland is also a country where very 
low corporation taxes are levied. West 
German businessmen pay m ice as much 
tax as their Sw iss colleagues. 

Compared with the taxes paid by the 
Federal Republic's competitors, Ger- 
man taxes arc on average 21 per ccni 
higher. 

The Cologne institute has established 
thul not only in Austria have companies 
been given grenter tax relief than in the 
Federal Republic. The institute's inves- 
tigations showed that: 

• In the Netherlands the rule of cor- 
poration tax was reduced from 42 to 35 
percent on l October this year. 

* T he rate has been reduced by a num- 
ber of .stages in Britain, the last time in 
1980 from 50 to 35 per cent. Small bus- 
inesses with profits less than v 100,0110 
only have to pay 25 per cent tux. 

* In the United States corporation tux 
was reduced from 45 per cent to 34 per 
cent Inst year, but at the same time a 
whole scries of tux benefits were abol- 
ished. 

• In Canadn corporation lax has been 
reduced in two stages from 45 to 38 per 
cent. 

Other countries are planning similar 
measures. In Japan, for instance, com- 
panies have to pay 42 per cent of their 



profits in taxes, hut from ( April next 
year the rntc is to he reduced to 40 per 
cent, nnd a year later U> 37.5 percent. 

Michel Rncard's socialist government 
in 1’uri.s fins promised reductions in cor- 
poration tax from 42 to 39 per cent. 

hi their comparison the Cologne in- 
stitute's experts assume that companies 
arc operated us joint stock companies, 
that is its n GmbH or un AG, und that 
profits are not distributed, but remain 
wholly in the company — undoubtedly 
an unrealistic supposition in most eases. 

Hut even if the lax burden on distri- 
buted profits is included in assessments 
not much is changed. 

In the Federal Republic profits distri- 
buted to shareholders are taxed in per- 
sonal income lux with a top rate of 5b 
per cent. Corporation lax already paid 
can be taken into account. 

Since trade tax uml other taxes have 
not been changed, the total tax burden 
totals 70.8 per cent, just as when profits 
are retained. 

This tax picture also applies to part- 
nerships, including limited partner- 
ships. general partnerships or sole pro- 
prietorships. 

The situation is somewhat different in 

nt h er • mmTrrtrvr Arrnrmrnrm -rhtrtfK 

logne institute, the lax burden in Britain 
anil the USA increases if a part of the 
profits- arc distributed. In both countries 
an allowance on corporation tax is not 
possible nt all or only partially. 

If a third of the profits arc distributed 
taxes up to 39.3 per cent have to be 
paid; in t he United States up to 5 1 .9 per 
cent. 


The authors of the Cologne institute's 
study wrote: “The graph of the tax burd- 
en for (lie Federal Republic nnd other 
countries narrows when profits arc dis- 
tributed, but nevertheless compared in- 
ternationally (he Federal Republic re- 
mains al the top or the list or lax pay- 
ers." 

International comparisons of tax 
burdens are distorted by another diffi- 
culty; the definition of what are profits 
is in no way standardised. 

Federal Republic companies, for in- 
,s lance, cun pour considerable sums of 
money into pension funds, and so limit 
reported prolits. 

In addition German companies come 
off well as regards depreciation allow- 
ances. Machinery, which has been in op- 
eration for ten years, can be depreciated 
against profits after one year by 30 per 
cent. 

Only Ireland has more favourable de- 
preciation conditions. Denmark and 
Austria have conditions similar to those 
in the Federal Republic. 

In France, Italy and Britain a 25 per 
cent depreciation can be applied after a 
year, in the Netherlands and Belgium 
only 20 per cent, in Spain just eight per 
cent. 

The same is true for depreciation on 
buildings. In the Federal Republic com- 
panies can write off investment in build- 
ings within 25 years; the tax authorities 
in the Benelux- i»l low n write-off only nf- 
ler 33 years, in Portugal alter 50 and in 
Japan only after 55 years. 

There arc “cheaper" countries. Swed- 
en, Austria, France and Italy allow a 
write-off after only 20 years and in Ire- 
land a building can be written off almost 
immediately, (hat is within two years. 

The tax experts in the Cologne insti- 
tute came to the conclusion that all in all 


depreciation allowances in the Federal 
Republic were “more favourable" than 
in other countries. 

The Federal Republic does not come 
off so well as regards possibilities of 
charging losses to previous or future 
profits, that is forming a profit and loss 
adcount in the balance sheet. 

Reported profits, the figure on 
which corporation tax is assessed, arc 
reduced by special provisions such as 
depreciation and the option of includ- 
ing pension fund provisions. 

Generous provisions in the calcula- 
tion of the basis for tax assessment 
compensate for high taxes. 

There is a lot to indicate that the 70 
per cent calculation puts the Federal 
Republic, when compared internation- 
ally as regards tax liabilities, in a much 
more unfavourable position limn is ac- 
tually the case. 

On the other hand the Federal Re- 
public's competitive position as regards 
taxation is not good. 


Disadvantage 


That part of tax liability within the 
Federal Republic's system which is not 
dependent on earnings, and which in 
bad years has to be paid out of assets, 
is particularly high within the total lax 
burden. This puts the Federal Republic 
at a disadvantage. 

As in Japan this aspect of tax liabil- 
ity contributes to a good fifth of total 
tux liability. 

Only French taxation law includes:! 
greater part of tax liability which is not 
calculated on the busis of earnings. 
caused by the traditional “Taxe profcs- 
sidnelle." 

In the taxes companies have to pay 
in Switzerland, Sweden and Canada 
the part of their liability not directly 
related to profits is only 10 per cent. 

Most countries do not apply taxes 
such as trading capital tax or property 

l8X ' Uwe Voiko tier 

(Suatganer Zcitung, 24 November 1988) 


T rade war is again threatening to 
break out between Europe and Am- 
erica over a dispute that involves a 
piddling amount of total trade between 
the two. 

Brussels has decided that as from 1 
January meat treated by hormones con 
no longer be imported. 

This will mainly hit beef from the Un- 
ited Stales. It trade value: 260 million 
marks a year. 

The Americans are determined to hit 
back. If the Community does not give in 
nt the 1 1 ill hour, they will hail tomatoes 
from Italy, fruit juioo from Germany 
und meat from Denmark. 

In turn, Europe is threatening to re- 
taliate to the retaliation. 

In 1980 high doses of dieihyl-stilho- 
e slrol (L)KS), suspected of causing can- 
cer, were found ia linhy food made with 
veal. 

Reacting to this first major veal scan- 
dal the EC banned the use of artificial 
hormones in calf feed. After the regula- 
tion was approved by the European 
Parliament the ban was applied in L988 
to include natural growth hormones us 
well. 

After exerting considerable pressure 
the United Stales got a delay for a year 
for its exporters. . i 

The delayed battle has now flared up 
fiercely, and the Europeans seem to 
have bad cards in their hand, no matter 
how distasteful this may sound to Gcr- 


Dispute likely 
to become 
a trade war 

man ears. There is much to be said for 
the American point of view that the hor- 
mone ban is an impediment to trade, al- 
though this is not what was intended by 
the environment associations through 
whose initiatives the lolol ban has been, 
applied. 

The principles of free trade, to which 
Europe nnd the USA huve bound them- 
selves, do not prevent any slate from 
protecting its citizens from products 
that are a danger to health or the envi- 
ronment. 

The problem is solely thul the conten- 
tion that cnlves nnd beef eattlc treated 
with hormones are a danger to health is 
on uncertain ground. 

There is no dispute that there is a 
danger from synthetic hormones, which 
arc also banned in America. But it is 
quite a different matter with natural 
hormones. . 

, Negative effects from natural hor- 
mones could only be possible. If at all, if 
they were consumed In quantity, if the 
flesh around the place where the animal 
was injected was eaten; there would be 


there a high concentration of hormones. 
Modern methods of rearing animals for 
consumption are barbaric. The idea that 
the growth pf castrated calves is im- 
proved by hormone injections is dis- 
tasteful. 

So long as consumers do not dem- 
onstrate that they ore affronted by these 
practices, individual bans lake on the 
character of being unfounded impedi- 
ments to trade. 

These regulations contradict liberali- 
sation agreements made within the con- 
text of Gntt, from which the European 
Communtty,itself benefits the most. 

But the brute force with which the US 
has pushed through its own commercial 
interests in the hormone dispute is also 
dangerous, 

The practice of forcing through •'fair” 
trading conditions through massive 
pressure in bilateral discussions is an in- 
fringement on the Americans' part of 
the principle of a multilateral trading 
system, particularly' with the back- 
ground of. the tough protectionism 
which the Americans apply in other sec-’ 
tors. 1 , • | 

- The. Americans discriminate against 
smaller countries with limited trading 
clout by their trade policies, endangering 
the current liberalisation negotiations in V 
Galt, and poisoning the atmosphere for / : 
trade, even through they are in the right ' ' 
this time round. Nikolaus Piper !■! 

(Die Zoi i, Hamburg, 2^ November 4988) ; 
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Oil market remains one of 
‘speculation and illusion 9 









T he Opec compromise in Vienna is 
an unrealistic one. All 13 members 
of the Organisation of Petroleum-Ex- 
porting Countries knew that the maxi- 
mum market for Opcc oil was 16 million 
barrels a day. 

Bui they agreed to set the production 
limit at 18.5 million barrels. 

Thomas Kohl morgen, head of Esso in 
Germany, says that the oil industry’s es- 
timate of world surplus oil is 1.4 billion 
tons, which is more than Opec's annual 
production. 

Even if the Third World increased its 
consumption 3 three per cent, it is im- 
possible to see how the reduction of 
Opcc production from the present 21 
million barrels to 18.5 million will calm 
the glutted oil market and bring about 
price stability. 

The reduction of 2.5 million barrels 
per day is equal to 125 million tons per 
year — not even u tenth of the world 
overproduction estimated by Kohl- 
inorgen. 

If it is assumed that Opcc members 
stick by the compromise, which is not 
absolutely certain, since all compro- 
mises would be swept away by the flood 
of oil in a lime of surplus, the question 


non-Opec oil-producing countries such 
as Mexico, Norway or Britain. 

Worldwide 50,000 oii wells have 
been closed, because they were unpro- 
fitable when the oil price was only S10 
per barrel (a barrel of oil is 1 59 litres). 

If the market were to rise to the $18 
per barrel level, which Opec would like 
to sec, these wells would begin produc- 
ing again. 

The oil market was and remains a 
market of illusion and speculation. 
Kluckner & Co has made that obvious 
to all. 

That the price for Urcul crude from 
the North Scu has risen slightly and oil 
share prices in the USA have become 
more stable, can only be attributed to 
the hope that die lean years lor oil 
prices arc past. 

But this docs not take into considera- 
tion the realities or the fact that it is not 
known how much oil the consumer- 
nations have bunkered, anil that this oil 
will be used firstly before they buy more 
expensive supplies. 

If it is assumed that Opec. in a disci- 
plined way. holds to the spirit ot the 
Vienna compromise, and the remaining 
oil-producing countries pursue a mod- 
erate production policy, then the nil 
price has a chance of generally getting 
back on its feet. There would then be oil 
prices in line with the inicriialinal econ- 
omic situation. 

If the price rose to $20 a barrel then 


at .mure .stable , yjj.jjijeeA. ihurua.till-ru.» ai uul pi u&um 


mains to be answered. 

If the price rises, then all oil-produc- 
ing countries become more interested in 
increasing production. One only has to 
think of the financial position of the 


moth-balled because the oil industry is 
not investing in exploration, would be 
back in operation. 

The oil industry can only come to life 
again with higher prices. New wells are 


not only of import- SAttV' * 

ance for covering 
oil demand for rtf- 

transportation nnd at )/* _ 

the chemicals in- 
dustry in the long- 
er-term, but they 
will help to rein in 
the oil price in the 

future. There is nn- — 

other aspect as Desert visions, 
well. The search for oil also stimulates 
gas exploration nnd exploitation. 

All energy experts arc agreed that 
natural gas will eventually supplant oil. 
Safeguarding future energy require- 
ments is then directly linked to higher 
oil prices. 

The market does not cure a hoot 
about such considerations however, 
olhcwi.sc it would not have let the oil 
price drop to such an undrcunit-of low 
level below ten dollars. 

A glance at the USA shows just how 
ill-prepared even the experts were fur 
such a sharp drop in prices. In America 
oil companies have calculated their 
long-term investment in buildings, pro- 
duction plant and equipment for the 
1 ‘iKtis based nn an oil price of up to S50 
per barrel. 

The results are well known. There is 
no slopping nuclear energy and the use 
of natural gas in the Federal Republic 
alone has reached the level of domestic 
coal. 

Ill 'lkAua il culi.uliilcd iIiji ihu oil 

price in the 198tts would be $25 per 
barrel. The oil-price drop below the $ 1 0 
per barrel level has meant the loss of 
300, 01)0 jobs. The American oil consul- 

Contlnued on page 8 



(Cannnn: Nick Hbcrl > Rheinischc Pom ) 

Current choice: 
all switch 
off together 

T he government in Bonn recognises 
the need to open up the German 
electricity supply market after 1992. 

Bui it lias no intention of unilaterally 
getting rid of German protective barri- 
ers if the other European countries are 
not prepared to discuss getting rid of 
theirs as well. 

Bonn Economic Affairs Minister 
Martin Range maun made this clear to 
other European Community national 
ministers at a meeting in Brussels. 

Fie had in mind the stale clectm-in 
monopoly in France, the network mon- 
opoly in Denmark and differing tax .uul 
environmental protection me: wires. 

He told journalists that adjust mom 
process for coal could not be arranged 
overnight. 

With this stance, showing fundamen- 
tally a readiness for compromise, 
Bangemann was trying to accommodate 
French pressures. 


A cold wind is blowing across the coal 
face. The sharp fall in energy prices 
and the drop in the dollar exchange rate 
have made anthracite expensive. 

There is now a wobble in the scaf- 
folding of agreement which governs the 
use of anthracite in the electricity indus- 
try. 

This agreement is called the “Jahr- 
hunderlverirag." It runs from 1980 until 
1995, during which lime electricity-gen- 
erating complies are committed to bu- 
ying 512 million tons of German dom- 
estic coal. This protects the domestic in- 
dustry from imports. 

The point at issue is the financial ar- 
rangement known as the “Kohlepfcn- 
nig," a charge added to electricity bills 
sent out to German consumers to cover 
the financial arrangements undeiMhe- 
‘Mahrhundcrtvcrlrng.” This offsets the 
cost difference between expensive dom- 
estic coal and henvy heating oil. 

Trouble with this arrangement means 
trouble with ,lhe volume of coal. 

in 1987 power stations used more 
than 4 1 million tons of domestic anthra- 
cite. That was more than a half of the 
production from Germnn mines, and 
more than two-thirds of the cool pro- 
duced in Saar coal mines. 

If this agreement is overturned, it 
would mean the end of the domestic 
coal-mining' industry,.! which employs 
150,000. -. . 

h is well known that coal is 'the only 
energy reserve of any size in- Germany 
and that this must be seen as a commu- 
nal reserve for the European Commun- 
ity. - . r 


It’s a cold wind 
across 

the coal-face 

No-one denies that a secure and inex- 
pensive energy supply is an indispensi- 
ble basis for the viability of a modern 
economy. 

The two oil crises have taught us that 
energy policies can only be .geared to 
ensuring the long-term needs of the 
economy, even if many would like to 
disregard this, . . 

In times of energy surpluses the com- 
-pethive^argumenHrtlominated ’by-thc — 
word “cheap” and the word “secure” is 
pushed into the background. 

The mining and energy trade union, 
1G Bergbau und Encrgic, lias calculated 
that from 1978 to 1987 converting Ger- 
man coal into electricity would have 
been cheaper than converting heavy 
heating oil. 

Safeguarding the supply of energy al- 
so involves coal mining, which is falling 
victim to low prices on world energy! 
markets. 

• Safeguarding i the supply of energy ^al- 
so implies not depending on a single en- 
ergy source, particularly nuclear energy,, 
which is one of the economic bases | for 
the conversion of coal into electricity -r. 
and the Jahrliundertvertrag covers coal 
and nuclear energy. 

Only within the framework of this fi- 


nancial agreement is the use of coal pos- 
sible. 

Anyone in the coal-producing federal 
states who is up in arms against the use 
of nuclear energy in federal states dis- 
tant from the coal mines, should not ex- 
pect to regain the Former, uniform pri- 
ority given to coal in the Federal Re- 
public's energy policies. 

The use of nuclear energy is being re- 
considered. Longer-term concepts will 
have to be sought for if social hardships 
are to be avoided. Scrapping nuclear en- 
ergy overnight is not the answer. 

Here we see again the spirit of the . 
times determined by short-winded coal 
policies, which can provide neither the 
coal mining companies with perspective 
nor coal-mincrs with confidence, a poli- 
cy- saddlec^wlrh— the ^currant --financial - 
strain on the Jahrhunderlvcrtrag. Bui 
this is political reality. 

It. is of vitqi importance (a find once 
more .a consensus of opinion for federal 
Republic energy policies. 

This can only be achieved if sound- 
ings arc made in discussions about 
\Vhlch role prime energy sources: will 
take up in the long or slum-term, nnd 
riot by marking out unshakcnblc posi- 
tions. ’ 1 

And only in this why can coal gain its 
proper position as a secure energy 
source! 

. And only in this way can coal gain re- 
cognition as a viial energy source within 
the Community, which then will have 
the responsibility of being concerned 
about safeguarding it. VolkerDmtr 

(SaarbrOckcr Zeliuitg. 25 November 1 98 8 j 1 


The French do not miss an opportun- 
ity of saying that the subsidy mechanism 
in the “Jahrhundcrtvertrag" an agree- 
ment with the power industry, is con - 
trary to the European treaties. 

At French insistance the European 
Commission is examining the admissib- 
ility of the “Kohlcpfennig" and the sales 
regulations associated with it. 

. Since EC officials have not contra- 
dicted the German regulations, Bange- 
mann has assumed that Bonn will not 
have to face up to a total cancellation of 
these regulations. 

Additional provisions to the current 
“Jalirhundertvcrlrag,” which runs until 
1995, must be negotiated at the latest by. 
1991. 

There Is however a conflict of aims 
hetweertThe efforts for mdre competi- 
tion within the EC and similar efforts by 
the Community to ensure for consumers 
secure supplies of fuel. . 

Bangemann said that the Federal Re- 
public needed a transitional period. The 
steelworks contract regulations for 
1991 ore the most that one could. de- 
mand of the hard coal industry. 

And calls to halt reducing. capacities 
..for the conversion of coni into electric- 
ity are not being considered. In a resolu- 
tion on the single rnurket for energy the 
jcontrdve^sial theme was oiniUfid, . 

The aim was to express at first funda- 
mental readiness for the dismantling of 
existing obstacles for access to the mnr- 
jket. 

The Commission has already made ef- 
forts to produce a list of these Obstacles. 

(ble Well! Bonn, 9 November . 1 988) 
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■ TRANSPORT 

Road- toll, road-tax juggling act to give 
German hauliers an even break 


Lufthansa gets 


awing 
over Berlin 


A 


B 4H1I1 Transport Minister Jiirgen 
Warlike h;is finally decided to intro- 
duce ii mud toll for heavy goods vehicles, 
it will apply from 1 VW with u view to im- 
proving the competitive position of ticr- 
imm road hauliers. 

They will have to pay the same amount 
tis foreign truckers, hut German road las 
will he reduced accordingly, leaving them 
paying the same sum as beforehand. 

So (lie aim is to make foreign road 
hauliers pay for using German roads, giv- 
en that most neighbouring countries 
charge ( lermau ti tickers for using theirs. 

1 lie single intenuil market planned for 
the end of 1992 will deregulate national 
restrictions within the European Com- 
munity. It is intended to sited light on the 
jungle of tariffs, concessions mul cabo- 
tage regulations. 

It hangs over the heads of German 
hauliers like the sword of Damocles. 
They are particularly worried about 
Dutch exunpet ition. which already makes 
life difficult for them in Europe. 

I iaiiiiers and politicians are agreed ill 
calling for harmonisation of taxes and 
duties oil vehicles and fuel, of insurance 
premiums for goods and trucks and of 
welfare provisions for drivers. 

Harmonisation on all these points is a 
“must” before deregulation can be con- 
sidered. they argue. 

Otherwise die Dutch could well 
emerge triumphant from the post- 1 1 )') 2 
free-for-all, showing German hauliers a 



mm 


clean pair of rear tyres. The road loll is 
planned as a liar monism ion measure, 
iicrr Warlike intends to use it to exert 
pressure on the European Commission 
to force the pace oninimoiii.sntiim. 

The loll is initially to apply until the 
end <>r I ‘>93 pending an ull-Europcun so- 
lution. The Standing Conference of Ger- 
man Chambers of Commerce and Indus- 
try (Oil I T) calls it “blackmail.” 

True, the introduction of a mail toll is 
the very opposite of deregulation. It 
amounts to a third tax on motorists, coin- 
ing on top of road tax attii oil duty. 

It also discriminates against liuuliers, 
as against private motorist s, who aren't 
charged road tolls in the Federal Repub- 
iie. 

Politicians may rule out the idea, but 
the government might well, after biding 
its time for a while, decide to extend the 
arrangement to private motorists. 

They would arguably be using the 
roods free of charge (und would cer- 
tainly seem a lucrative source of extra 
revenue). 

fferr Warlike would prefer the toil to 
be regarded us a regulatory measure with 
no fiscal objectives. As mail tax on heavy 
goods vehicles is to be reduced necur- 



You will find the answers lo these questions 
in Dili WELT, Germany's independent 
national quality and economic daily 
newspaper. ' 
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dingly. tax revenue will, he says, he un- 
changed. 

Thai isn't entirely true. Even if revenue 
from German hauliers remains un- 
changed, the toll revenue paid by foreign 
truckers will net several hundred million 
marks a year. 

In view of traffic congestion and envi- 
ron mental da mage due to vehicle emis- 
sion die Transport Ministry was not pre- 
pared to rejig taxes to promote road hau- 
lage. 

There have been frequent calls for a 
reduction in road tax on heavy gooiis ve- 
hicles to an average European level, road 
toll or not, hut Hnancc Minister Slollcn- 
berg refused to consider n move that 
would reduce lax revenue substantially. 

Yet the Transport Ministry was reluct- 
ant to go the whole hog anil charge every- 
one — German motorists and foreigners 
— to improve the competitive position of 
the railways and to help ease the burden 
of environ mental pollution. 

The result has been neither one thing 
nor the oilier. Traffic will not be reduced. 
Neighbouring countries are annoyed and. 
in Holland’s case, have threatened to 
take the case to the European Court of 
Justice. 

The harmonisation of taxes envisaged 
by the- European Commission will be 
made more difficult by the introduction 
of yet another lax. (Whether that is a 
blessing in disguise is another matter.) 

There is already talk ol imposing retal- 
-in mry r.Trr* mr O rr m. Trrr'frrnihrr-Hnm- - 
pean countries. H this were to happen the 
German road loll would only temporarily 
offset the relative competitive advantage 
enjoyed by others, which was its stated 
purpose. It would simply lead to higher 
taxes throughout Europe. 

German road hauliers would do better 
to consider other competitive measures, 
such as dispensing with regulation entire- 
ly. A road loll might not then need to be 
introduced as a non-tariff barrier. 

The Transport Minister feels it is not 
in keeping with the market economy for 
foreign trucks to pay nothing toward the 
upkeep of German roads, but there is no 
way of telling how much of their share 
German motorists pay toward the up- 
keep of roads all over Europe. 

That is why the Free Democrats prefer 
not to raise the issue. If German hauliers 
charge competitive prices they will be 
awarded contracts and use Dutch roads 
too. If they don’t, they will simply not be 
competitive. 

Deregulation of transport markets 
need nut mean .absolutely equaLcondir-, 
lions for all. What it musi do is breathe 
life into the system of regulated compe- 
tition in Germany, where it was sup- 
posed (but has failed) to shore up the 
railways. 

In the past six years road Imulngc has 
increased by well over 60 per cent in the 
Federal Republic, whereas the railways 
have increased the tonnage they handle 
by only about one per cent. 

That shows how ineffective regulation 
is. It certainly docs mud hauliers no 
good. 

The political liberalisation of transport 
markets in Europe is to be' welcomed, 
and it need not amount to harmonisation 
at the highest cost level and on the basis 
of strictest monopoly conditions. ■ . » 

Carl Graf IIol tenlhai . 

(Frnnkluiier Allgcm'diic Zcliung 
: 1 fO r Deutschland, SNowmbctl 988) 


EuroBcrlin France, a subsidiary pf Luft- : 
hnnsn and Air France, inaugurated its first 
regular flights to and front Berlin on 7 No- 
vember. It was not given the go-ahead by i 
the three Western Allied air attaches until 
the previous evening, said Air France's 
press spokesman Wolfgang Hfig in Frank- 
furt, But the inaugural flight from Berlin 
to Frankfurt was airborne on schedule at 
9.35 a.in, with a crew of British cockpit 
and Freitch and German eabin staff. 


I nterests arc closely interlocked in the 
air space over the divided city. The 
United States, determined to gain a 
foothold in European civil aviation, in- 
sisted several months ago on a substan- 
tial increase in TWA flights along the 
Berlin air corridors. 

Germany’s own Lufthansa has long 
been keen to corner a share of Berlin 
traffic, which was handled solely by Al- 
lied airlines in keeping with the city's 
Four-Power status. 

Lufthansa joined forces with Air 
France, setting up a joint subsidiary in 
which it holds a 4v-pcr-cent slake. Em- 
barrassingly, the new airline's inaugural 
flight was called over the loudspeaker at 
Tegel airport, Berlin, as a Lufthansa 
flight. 

As Eastern Europe is keen to gel a 
look-in at the Airbus, the Western Al- 
lies were not expecting the Soviet pro- 
test against the Franco-German nevv- 
vrmRn iM Rr‘B.it , e H flrtd6iy'drammic Conse- 
quences. 

No-one is expecting the Russians to 
quit the Allied air safety centre in 
Schoneberg, the last remaining post-war 
Four-Power authority that is still func- 
tioning. 

Tension between the Western Allies 
seemed more likely to create difficult- 
ies. The erstwhile partners who shared 
Berlin air traffic between them are now 
tooth-and-nnil rivals. 

Arduously, at the last minute and af- 
ter numerous crisis sessions the three 
aviation attaches managed just in time 
to reach a compromise over the winter 
timetable. 

EuroBcrlin France now runs 21(1 
flights a week, adding substantially to 
what is already an oversupply of flights 
to and from the city. . 

The Americans have hinted that they 
see it as n European challenge levelled 
against US interests. That for one mnkes 
an ongoing fight for supremacy in air 
traffic to and from Berlin seem more 

. (Stiitignrtcr Zcilung, K November IVBfy 


Continued from page 7 

toncy company H.F. Keplinger & Asso- 
ciates has calculated that a price differ- 
ence of five dollars could influence the 
Tcxnn economy by SlOObn, positively 
Or negatively.?-! ..... j 

It cim be dfeduced from these figures 
that the whole oil industry is at the start- 
ing post to regHin the position ; it once 
had. i# r • . ■ ■(*" 

.'Bin everyone knows that the physical 
balance between supply and defnarfd , 
can hardly be peached before the middle; 
of the 19 90sr What then is the point of; 
theicompromise in Vienna? • r ; v Laf j 
... u . * ; • . . it. Hans Banin ant i' ‘ ^ i 
, (Die, Welt, Bonn, 26 November 1 988)|-. i 
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BMW’s chameleon — with a 
little sleight of hand 



c 


High claims by the maker ... the Mercedes SL. 


. V-.! 

T he BMW Z 1 roadster’s bodywork 
consists of 1 3 plastic sections and a 
few smaller parts; So you can change its 
colour like your daughter can change 
her favourite doll’s clothes. 

If you’re not happy with a gorgeous 
red you can change to it superb dark 
green or switch to a metallic finish in 
hcnutiful black. 

It involves a little sleight of hand with 
a screwdriver and ordering n second set 
of cur body parts. But it can be done, 
and roadster fans will feel the effort is 
well worth while. 

Viewed from a different angle, this 
surprising convertible is easy to look af- 
ter. Thirteen plastic sections cover ti 
galvanised sheet steel chassis with an 
adhesive -secure d sandwich plastic base 
manufactured by the Munich aerospace 
group Mcsscrschmitt-Bdlkow-Bloliui. 

No panel-heating is needed after a 
collision. Plastic bodywork sections arc 
simply replaced, costing the owner and 
his insurance less than would otherwise 
inevitably be the case. 

Does that make the Z 1 a car of the 
future, with the ”Z" standing for Zte 
kitnfi (future)? 

Initially the “Z" was just a company 

..COdC used bv ih^_MunL'h i-.unmki:rVdc; 
sign and development division, BMW 
Technik GmbH. But it certainly stands 
for a step forward, and a step in the 
right direction, or so we feel. 

The Z f , manufactured in a short run. 
naturally involves more work by hand 
than a longer run. But everything under 
its injection-moulded skin is computer- 
matched and, for the most pari, tried 
and tested in long runs. 

The engine, five-speed gearbox and 
widc-track front wheel suspension are 
borrowed from the BMW 325i and 525i. 

The rear axle, with Us dual lateral and 
cast aluminium longiludinnl guide rods, 
was specially developed for the Z 1, 
which has n rear wheel track 5.5cm wid- 
er than that of BMW’s 3 range: 

The brakes are those of the 325i too, 
but with reinforced rear discs. 

The accurate hydraulic rack steering 
is genred to the rev count and extremely 
comfortable. 


Another technical feature is a light- 
weight metal tube, non-bending and 
non-twisting, running between the 
manual gearbox and the rcar-nxle dif- 
ferential and housing the cardan shaft. 

As the engine and gearbox are behind 
the front axle and the sporting scats 
(plus driver and co-driver) and battery 
arc in front of the rear axle, the Z 1 is 
predictable and easy to handle even 
when cornering at high speed. 

Its unladen axle load is 49 per cent in 
front and 5 1 per cent nt the rear. 

It can bo driven "topless” virtually 
without a draught, which is a decided 
advantage. This is the result of extensive 
aerodynamic trials. 

Even if the side windows and doors 
arc recessed the driver and co-driver 
will not feci much of a breeze, whereas 
they may feel somewhat cramped with 
the top on. 

But it can lu* opened and slowed 
away in the boot in less than a minute, h 
look a little longer to raise again, hut 
that may have been because wc weren't 
used to the design. 

Even women u caring short skirts 
won t find getting into the 7. 1 a serious 
problem. They can sit on the threshold 
and swing their legs into the cockpit. 

Pull the door handle and the recessed 
door will rise into position, followed auto- 
matically by the window. The windows can 
be raised or lowered electrically cn route. 


The doors have a central lock system, file 
wide-angled windscreen fits into si sturdy 
over-roll bar, while si Intersil hur behind the 
dashboard reinforces the chassis. 

All told, the BMW Z I is a superb car 
for people who enjoy "topless" motor- 
ing, appreciate comfort in a sports mod- 
el and can afford the luxury (DMX3.000 
is si fair amount of money). 

The way it handles when cornering 
and taking hairpin bends on steep gra- 
dients is really something. 

Over 3.5IM) potemiul buyers have 
shown interest and BMW will be unable 
in run more than ten Z Is a day off the 
assembly line in what used to be their 
pilot project unit. So there is a lengthy 
waiting list, which is less satisfactory. 

Ham J nu chi in Sachs:c 


(EMittni: 

Sneak preview 
of the new 
Mercedes SL 

Jjamburgec % AbcnDbloll 


D uimlcr-Ucii/ have just released a 
photograph of the iiew-lonk Mei- 
cedes SL. a roadster ollicudly not due to 
he unveiled until the Geneva motor show 
next spring. 

It will iiicoponite new engines and a 
range of high tcch. Damdei-lienz pre.v» 
spokesman Her nil Hurling: "’It incorpo- 
rates everything that is current I v leasible 
in automotive technology." 

The new SL will include ;ui electronic 
shock absorber .system as a standard fea- 
ture. h automatically adjusts to road con- 
ditions. Seat belts form an integral pari of 
the seats. 

The new two-by-two sports model will 
be available in n 300 5L version with the 
three-litre six-cylinder engine and in a 300 
SL-24 version with a 225-hp four-cylinder 
engine. 

The lop model will he the 500 SL, with 
a new eight-cylinder engine, but there arc 
plans to launch a 600 SL with a 400-hp. 
12-cylinder, 48-valve engine in 1 992. 

Versions in the 300 to 500 SL range 
will cost between DM80,000 and 
DM120,000 in Germany. They should be 
available in time for next year's summer 
holidays; 

[Hamburger Abcndblnu, 17 November HI88) 


(Gcni'ial'An/i'i^er. It'iim. < NlmcniK-r l , »KSj 



Only 10 a dpy will ba made . , . the BMW Z 1. 

, [Photo: BMW) 
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Who manufactures what? 

Find suppliers and products, 
send for quotations, compare 
prices . track down* special 
sources of supply, cut costs by • 
buying at lower prices. 
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Attaining Esoteric Knowledge 
through the True Word 


m 



F rom an nc.stiictic point of view ii is 
difficult to comprehend foreign 
culture and art and grasp the signific- 
ance of art works and ritual objects. 

This is exemplified niugnificenily hy 
l he “Shingon — The Art of Esoteric 
Buddhism in Japan" Exhibition in the 
I Mist- Asia ii Museum in C'olognc. 

The strangeness of .cult art works in- 
creases the more one tries to familiarise 
oneself with tlscir contents and import- 
ance. 

Buddhism came to Japan from India 
via China and Korea, First contacts 
were made in 525 Al), before the deve- 
lopment of the Shingon School. 

The Shingon sect (True Word) was 
founded hy Kuhn Daishi (774-835). 
f undamentally it is a mystical, esoteric 
form of Buddhism. It teaches that the 
lluddhu is at the heart of the universe 
and is latent in some way in till living be- 
ings. 

Man is made aware of this through 
special rituals — chanting mystical syl- 
lables. ritual finger-cn t wining, magical 
spells, yoga concentration and the ma- 
nipulation of symholie u (ensiles 
In Shingon art a development began 
between the 9lh and L4lh centuries 
whose significance to I he uninitiated re- 
mu ins a mystery. 

This exclusive quality of Buddhism in 
Japan is revealed in an accompanying 
photographic exhibition entitled “Ritu- 
als on the Holy Mount Koya-san." The 
Shingon sect established its headquar- 
ters deep in the mountains on Mount 
Koya near Kyoto and it became a repos- 
itory of a great collection of art. 

The main exhibition is made up of 90 
cull figures, scrolls and ritual objects. 

Visitors are deterred from coming to 
hasty conclusions, for the photographs, 
which Toshifumi Ike has selected, are 
based on his own experiences in medita- 
tion. If he had not for a long time lived 
in a monastery himself he would never 
have been given permission to display 
them. 

Thu holy numheT in Esutcric Buddh- 
ism in Japan is five. Five, for instance, 
appears in the reliquary, whose form, 
from below upwards, symbolises Earth, 
Water, Fire. Wind or Air and the Ether 
or Space. 

There arc also five Buddhas of Es- 
oteric Knowledge: the central figure of 
Duinichi-Nyorni, enthroned, larger thnn 
the four accompanying figures, in the 
centre of a system of coordinates, corre- 
sponding to the Tour points of the com- 
pass and their centre, which is of n parti- 
cular importance. 

Dninichi is enthroned tmd seated on a 
lotus flower. The lulus is <i sign of pur- 
Uy. 

The figure five again up {rears in the 
cull objects, the bulls, in (lie instrument 
Ilio priest uses to pass across- the eyes, li» 
open them for believers. 

The arrangement or the five Buddhas 
of Esoteric Knowledge is symbolically 
in union with nature. 

The shapes of the mandalas — man- 
dates arc symbols of a cosmic order, 
symbols of the way of knowledge and 
tedemplion — stand for the world, for 


the cosmos and equally for the spiritual 
development of men. 

The Buddlin ot the centre of the man- 
date is a cult figure and embodies the 
principle of Buddhist Teaching. 

This can be seen in the altars built for 
the exhibition as well as in the medita- 
tion scrolls. 

In the Shingon sect instead of god- 
like figures, instead of representations 
or Budilhn and the Bodhisatlvns, who 
uecompany him, support him, who help 
men to the Buddhist Teaching of unity 
with the cosmos, with the world and 
oneself, there nre discs which represent 
embryonic syllables, indications of (he 
gods in abbreviated form. 

The Western visitor, to whom these 
teachings arc foreign, should realise that 
the evil luces of the divinities are meant 
not for believers but for their enemies, 
who seek to deter the believer from his 
way. 

It is obvious that a disciplined, reli- 
gious esoteric teaching system produces 
n special form of art. 

One can only gel a rough idea of (he 
meaning and significance of this if one 
tries lo comprehend, modestly urn) a.s 
rationally ns possible, the extreme com- 
plications or "Shingon.” 

Even the proportions have n deep sig- 
nificance and are ia no way only stylistic 
features, even if they have to n consider- 
able extent had influence in art beyond 
Japan. 

The harm ony »r t he piufHui l im v-amt 
representation, so perfect to Western 
eyes, comes from a foreign, very distant 
world, to which the outsider is denied 
access. 

The influence on Western art reveals 
remarkable parallels. This influence on 
Western art began at the latest in the 
I9th century via the Jesuits' missionary 
work in the Far East, and even in the 


18th century (Chin- 
oiscrie in Europe 
was not just the re- 

suit of trade with ' .A 

Asia). The eye In ■ . 

the hand, a typical- fl 

iy surrealist motive, 

is to be found ngnin fig 

in this exhibition: 
admittedly not with 

only one or two ■■ 

hands with eyes, 
hut in the form of 
(he Bndhisuttvu 

Scnjn-Knminn from MNoER teLA 

n group of three 

with the King of 

Knowledge Fuilo 

and the Watchman 

of the Wo r kl Btsh- 

anion. Senjo-Kan- 

non. "the Thou- 

sand-armed," has 

here 42 hands and 

1,1 .’i' 1 " 11 One of the live B 

small eye. I he vim- . _ . . 

.»r should nolspr- 81 .2 cm hi 

ing to hasty conclusions here — they arc 
‘The’ Thousand Eyes of Compassion" of 
a divinity, who will assist man lo re- 
demption. 

There are five Buddhas of Esoteric 
Knowledge and five Kings of Esoteric 
Knowledge, whose anger is directed 
against everyone and everything, which 
■stands in the way of man on his path to 
EnJighfenmem.- •—■••• 

The King of Knowledge, Fudo, is 
seen as the central figure, who can be 
terrifying. He carries a sword and a las- 
so in his hands. The sword is a symbol 
of knowledge, the lasso, the "cord" for 
binding evil influences. 

The Kings are helpers for the Budd- 
has of Esoteric Knowledge. The force 
and the spiritual discipline, which are 




One of the five Buddhae of Esoteric Knowledge. Painted 
wood, 91.2 cm high, Japan 12th C AD. t Photo: rawi«*ucj 

ins here — they arc hidden in the Shingon teaching, cannot 
of Compassion" of be perceived as being in form and artis- 
assisl man to re- tic quality of the very first rank by the 
uninitiated and nothing can be inferred 
ddhns of Esoteric of its aesthetics. 

Kings of Esoteric One does not attain Esoteric Knowl- 
anger is directed edge without teaching, without practice 
everything, which and initiation. 

nan on his path to The influence this teaching has had 
- • - - on culture ‘atid-fife- "tn-Aain and also Ja-- 
iwledge, Fudo, is pan should not be underestimated, 
igure, who can be The rigorous heirarchy of Shingon 
a sword and a las- teaching extends far behind religion and 

sword is a symbol art. 

;so, the “cord" for The excellent catalogue costs DM38, 
s - and there is a very helpful short guide 

>ers for the Budd- for DM5. Doris Schmidt 

W I edge. The force (Siiddculschc Zciiung, Munich, 

cipline. which are 1 8 November 1 988) 


Cultural optimism as German 
centre opens in Peking 


F oreign Affairs Minister Hans-Dic- 
trich Gcnscher was present for the 
QP.cilifliL Qf. ihc , Geffihe Institu te in Pek- 
ing, tne first Western cultural "frislltuic 
to he opened in Chinn. 

Goethe Institutes carry out a major 
part of ihc Bonn government's cultural 
activities abroad with the emphasis be- 
ing on the teaching of German. 

There are Goethe InsiiUiics in Roma- 
nia, Yugoslavia and Hungary, and nego- 
tiations arc underway for establishing 
them in Poland. Bulgaria, Czechoslo- 
vakia and the Soviet Union. 

The aim of the Institute in Peking is 
“promoting the German language in 
China” 

The Chinese have requested that only 
the language as such should be taught, 
not "culture". if possible for culture 
could he political. 

Just how the language can bo separat- 
ed from culture is a secret for Chinese 
sophists. . ■ 


A part of the bureaucracy in Peking is 
suspicious of foreign influences, despite 
the policy of opening up Chino in opera- 
tion for some years. 

There has been no formal annulment 
of a decision of the Central Committee 
in the 1950s which banned the esta- 
blishment of foreign cultural institu- 
tions in Chinn. - 

Foreign Minister Genscher went into 
this in his speech. He said: H 1 hope that 
the Goethe institute in Peking will soon 
be able to offer n cultural programme, 
which will serve the frank: dialogue be- 
tween our countries." . , , 

Chinese who arc interested in Gcr- 
: man culture expect a lot from the Insti- 
tute. After English German is the most 
important foreign language in Ihc coun- 
try, more important than Japanese or 
French. 1 . i 

it is uncertain just how ninny Chinese 
are learning German. There are. 18,000 
studying the language at stnte-nin uni-, 
versifies, where it is studied as a main or 
1 Subsidiary subject, ... ‘y V 

The actual number is' far more than 
this, however. Tor foreign language 
leaching has become n profitable busi- 


ness for many institutions in China. The 
head of the Goethe Institute, Herr 
Kahn-Ackermann, wants to improve the 
standard of German teaching in the 
coming year, working together with the 
Sino-German Society. 

There are at present about 3,000 Chi- 
nese scientists and students studying in 
the Federal Republic, and 220 German 
scientists and students in China. 

The expectations Chinese have of the 
institute can only be disappointed by 
the China-centred attitudes of Chinese 
officials. There is considerable good 
^ffj^Qiyhe ggjgpuu} sjde to fulfill jhese 
expectations. 

Herr Kahn-Ackermann, 42, has- 
worked and taught in China for a long; 
time. He has translated Chinese writers 
! such as Zbanj^J'ip.i qjo German. 

In his speech lie compared the open- 
i ing of the Goethe Institute with his Chi- 
nese wife giving birth to their child a few 
; days before. His speech increased Chi- 
; nese goodwill towards him, and it was,, 
well applauded when he ended. 

There are six other Germans at the 
Institute to help Kahn- Acker truth ri.' His 
deputy, and this is 'a new dl^arture far. 
Goethe Institutes, is Chinese. Accord-: 

} * n 8 1° his contract he is there to supppVP 1 
■ l ^ e head, not iqjnfqjfer. He will certain- 
ty be heipfii^ yi dealing with the bu-f 
reauc'racyiV Jjtfei’ at'*) : v _ J' 

The Institute wil 1 be t maiJfiy involved; 

Continued on page L 1l r 
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A little man to 3K5S 

at last got a lil 

reward of who hail w 

first time Eui 

the good work mB zt« 

emerged for 

F elix, Europe’s first film prize, pre- the 1920s. sc 
sented at the Theater des Westens in awarded, but 
Berlin, cannot be compared with Holly- When Ber 
wood's Oscar In any way. European Fi 

The prize was awarded for the first cheque for D 
lime this year for films made last year, city's progra 
Films from both Eastern and Western City and wifi 
Europe qualify. ropeati Film 

Felix is figure that gawps upwards with plained that 1 
a hand protectively stretched out over a particularly 
dove. He looks slightly helpless. DM5.5 millic 

He did not glitter under the spotlights six month 
as docs the polished, streamlined Oscar, uncertain. T1 
Bui Felix stands for art; the Oscar is oml TV Cl 
commercial. sharing cosl> 

Markus Liipertz created the statue for Foundation I 
the European Film Prize which has the two million n 
ambitious title: “The Genius oF Youth There wet 
Protects Freedom." "Europe’s su 

The prize was called “Felix" because whether cno 
the idea was hammered out between Eu- pcan film im 
ropcan film-makers and the Berlin Sena- gula evening, 
tor Tor the Arts, Volker Hassemer The orgm 
(CDU). In a restaurant in Cannes called many funuii 
"Chez Felix." Even Ingmti 

At first Felix was cast in bronze, neur among 
weighing a hefty 1 2 pounds. The organis- personally f 
ers then feared that prize-winners would wood for hi 
collapse on stage because of the weight. but he came 
Felix had to be hollowed out; but the The medi 
statue was still too heavy. It brought the cess of the 
87-yenr-oid actor Curt Bois to his knees more than 
when he tried to pick it up. would be fi 

TTtc .ii fivaL uIgueai v -.i uln- 

Westens, the colourful crowd in the then- Europear 
ire’s foyer and the TV cameras panning ro |e in the f 
about to zoom in on film greats was not Famous, inc 
to be compared with the marvellously Richard Atl 
stage-managed performance, tested over lucci, Istvai 
many years, put on in front of the Doro- others, sign 
thy Chandler Pavilion in Los Angeles. independen 
At the annual Academy Awards, that’s Much hac 
the official title, a compere announces first awards 
the arrival of the stars over a loud-speak- films from ! 
er. The crowd cheers and whistles and the West w 
the TV reporters try for interviews, so as tional jury c 
to get close-ups of the stars for viewers Coi 

watching in their homes. 

The Oscar awards, the TV show with 
the largest audience by far,, is a major PR 
exercise for the American film industry. 

Via the Oscar award ceremony the in- ■' 

dustry reaches pot only millions of Am- Con 

erican TV viewers but a big-spenfiing, in promotl 
multi-language audience worldwide! China. It w 

Then the show itself with all its minor universities 
hiccups in the Theater des Westens, too ■ The inte 
small by far. week, will l 

A Swedish film reviewer complained classes, eac 
that the film exerpts Were poorl y se lect- The Insl 
ed, The awards WerdTTot alwayymaBe'fiT "classes for 
front of the TV cameras, but when TV German sf 
viewers were being shown the film ex- and fdr C 
crpt. German fir 

Frequently presenter and prize-winner Kahn-Ai 
did not know which side they should ary semint 
leave the stage. *' Gerhard K 

There were also a lot of categories . > It Is also 
missing among the first European film for 1990 t 
prizes that are very much a part of the art translating 

of the film; documentaries, cutting, cos- technical ni 
tume designer, make-up and so ort; ing irjtocor 

The show, transmitted 1 live to many .Thereat 
European countries, was clumiiiy pre- be ironed 
sen ted . There was also hone of tlteexcite- commodat 
ment of the Oscar awards from' whit h so least in a t 
much had been taken over* suchjyas: the triier- fort 
procedure for handing over: theorizes, North- Wei 
the p resentatlpn of the awards by d iffer- • ’ • : The rerv 
ent stars, who announced: -The' Winner ing;' IjuOl 
is.u" .... ; DM260UH 


There was a lack of many things but 
not enthusiasm among the film industry 
audience in the Theater des Westens. 
The excitement in the auditorium reflect- 
ed the obvious delight that the Oscar had 
at last got a little brother. 

In Berlin it was not so much a matter 
of who had won he prizes, but that for the 
first time European film prizes were be- 
ing awarded. 

The idea of a European film prize 
emerged for the first lime at the end of 
the 1920s, soon after the first Oscar was 
awarded, but it got nowhere. 

When Berlin decided to under-write a 
European Film Prize, which included a 
cheque for DM 1 00,000, at the end of the 
city’s programme as Eurnpcnn Culture 
City and within the framework of the Eu- 
ropean Film and TV Year, critics com- 
plained that Berlin was craving for status, 
particularly ns the event would cost 
DM5.5 million. 

Six months ago the financing was still 
unccrtnin.The Berlin Senate and the Sec- 
ond TV Channel were committed lo 
sharing costs, but still the national Lotto 
Foundation had to jump in and help with 
two million marks. 

There were also doubts as lo whether 
"Europe’s stars” would glitter in Berlin — 
whether enough top people in the Euro- 
pean film industry would turn up for the 
gala evening. 

The organisers were relieved that so 
many famous stars did really appear. 
Even Ingmar Bergman, the grand seig- 
neur among European directors, did not 
personally pick up his Oscar in Holly- 
wood for his film Fanny and Alexander, 
but he came lo Berlin. 

The media, also important for the suc- 
cess of the Prize, turned up in force; 
more than 300 journalists said they 
would be there. The event attracted al- 

^uwwii-wvtJJi'iiuMullywwuiJj'. ' . i 

European directors played a special 
role in the awards. A dozen or so of the 
famous, including Ingmar Bergman. Sir 
Richard Attenborough, Bernardo Berto- 
lucci. Islvan Szabo, Wim Wenders and 
others, signed an appeal for the cultural 
independence of the European film. 

Much had to be improvised before the 
first awards were made. In all 48 feature 
films from 27 countries in the East and 
the West were nominated. The interna- 
tional jury of seven, under the chairman- 
Contlnued on page 14 


Polish and Spanish entries 
get the first Felixes 

F ilms from Poland and Spain were 
the first winners of the European 
: ilm Prize. Felix. iflv’rT' 


F ilms from Poland and Spain were 
the first winners of the European 
Film Prize. Felix. 

The two main awards each included a 
cheque for DM1UO.OOO. The ceremony 
was in Berlin. 

The best film award went to the Pol- 
ish short-film Thou Shalt Not Kill by 
Krzysztof Kieslowski, and the award for 
the best film made by a young director 
went to Spain's Pedro Almodovar for 
his Mujeres al Horde de an A tuque dc 
Nervins. 

Other prizes went to Wim Wenders 
(West Germany), Louis Malle (France) 
and Bernardo Bertolucci (Italy). 

The three-hour presentation in Ber- 
lin’s Theater des Westens was televised 
live to 18 European countries in both 
East and West to about 300 ini I lion 
viewers. 

The guest list for the gala evening 
rend like a who’s who of cinema in Eu- 
rope: Ingmar Bergman. Bernardo Ber- 
tolucci, Mncclln Masiroinnni, G illicit a 
Maxilla. Ciina Lollohrigidu, Joan Col- 
lins. Marin Adnrf. Sergio Leone. Wim 
Wenders and 1st van S/.nbo. 

The jury, chaired by French actress 
Isabelle Huppert. took a week to look at 
48 nationally-nominated films from 27 
European countries lo select file best 
film and the best individual perform- 
ance. 

Considerable attention was given to 
the fact that :dl the East Bloc states, in- 
cluding East Germany, took part in the 
award, presented in West Berlin. 

■ As U counterpart to the American 
film industry’s Oscar, European prize- 
winners were handed a Felix, a bronze 
statue created by art professor Markus 
Liipertz. 

The statue shows a young male hold- 
ing out his hand protectively over a 
dove. 

Kieslowski's Thou Shall Not Kill is a 
shattering, meticulous report on the 
murder of a taxi-driver and the execu- 
tion of a young man. 

Wim Wenders was awarded the prize 
for best direction for his film Wings of 



Goethe Institute in Peking 


Continued from page 10 

in promoting the German language in 
China. It will not compete with Chinese 
universities teaching German. 

■ The intensive' course, 24 hours per 
week, will be divided up into four or five 
classes, each with 1 5 students. 

„ ThS.M^g wil! , als0 rifet evening . . 
classes for Chitiese family members of 
German speaking foreigners in China, 
and fdr Chineso who ore working' in 
German firms. ' • 1 ' 

Kahn-Ackermann is planning a liter- 
ary seminar for 1989 with the writer 
Gerhard Kopf. 

> It Is also proposed to organise a seminar 
for 1990 dealing with the problems of, 
translating literature — 1 not problems of a 
technical nature but tho difficulties of tak- 
ing into consideration another culture. 

.» There nre still difficulties that have to 
be ironed out^Thb Institute will be ac J . 
commodated for the first three years at 
least in a building belonging 4o the pne-» 
iriieir* foreign ■ language . Institute 1 In 
North-West China. , “ , ! ' 

; The renovatioiyof the building cover- 
ing: ljtfoo square .metres, ’costing 
DM200-000, .will only-bei completed: in 


Felix stands for art, not commerce. 

1 1*1 1 , »ii>. I.i ill Hit* hindci- Tlik-IO 

Desire. Louis Malic was given the award 
for the best script for his film An Rvvoir 
Ic.s Fnfams. 

The best-actor award went to Mux 
von Syilow for his performance in the 
Danish film I'elle the Conqueror, and 
best actress was Spain '.s Carmen Maura 
for her performance in Mujeres al lUmie 
dc tin A tuque tie Nervi os. 

Best supporting actor wax the K7- 
yeur-old Curt Bois for his performance 
in Wings of Desire. The best supporting 
actress award went to Johanna let 
Siecgc from Holland for Iter role in Spo- 
orloos. 

The prize for the bust young actor 
went lo Denmark's Pcllc Hvcnegaard 
for his performance in PeUe the Con- 
queror. 

The prize for best set designs went to 
G. Aleksi-Meshishivili, N. Sandukeli 
and S. Gogol ashvili for the Russian film 
Ashik-Kerib. 

Outside the European prize competi- 
tion awards were made to Britain's Sir 
Richard Attenborough for his outstand- 
ing contributions to the art of the film, 
to Italy’s Bernardo Bertolucci and to Ju-. 
ri Chanin for the score for the Russian 
film Die Tage der Dimkeiheit by Alexan- 
der Sokurov. 

There was a standing ovation for the 
special awards made to Swedish direc- 
tor Ingmar Bergman and Italian actor 
Marcello Mastroianni. Mastroianni was 
hugged and kissed by actress Giulictta 
"Mosma ,”a friend for many years. • ' 

■ Bergman, supported by a walking 
stick when he went on the stage; was ef- 
fusively greeted by Natasha Kinski ns 
"the father of all directors." 

Obviously moved Bergman • said: 
"Hopefully we Will not neglect films for 
all' these splendid . electronic devices. 
Hopefully wc will not forget these 24 
frames per second. Hopefully we shall 
never den|y the magic of our dreams. 
Long five (lie diiematogr^phic artl” 

Hungarian director tetvan Sza^o read 
out : a joi^t , appeal drawn .up by mapy 
European: djrectors, jnclu^’rf] Berg* 
mgn, y/iiTi Renders, ‘Qcr tolijcci^B neft 


a few months time, and a direct tele- " '-nanin tor tne score or ne » 

phone can only bo ins.alled ii autumn. ™ m J>' e Ta *' der D "" k * lhe " b y A'" an - 

Tho Bundestag has so far only dorSokuruv. 
approved the employment of one local There was a standing ovation for the 
employee. The term "local employee" special awards made to Swedish direc- 

covers workers such as secretary, tot Ingmar Bergman and Italian actor 

interpreter, driver and cleaning lady. : Marcello Mastroianni. Mastroianni was 

• Anyone who knows conditions i n hugged a nd kissed by actress Giulictta 

CTTinn* knows t¥it V^Tngl^mJnnnisiira- 'Masina, a frjend for many years. 
live employee is impossible foi* the . Bergman, supported by a walking 
smooth running of the Institute. stick when he went on the stage; was ef- 

Due to the way bureaucrats think at fusively greeted by Natasha Kinski ns 
present it will be difficult to negotiate "the father of all directors.’’ 
for projects with Chinese direct without Obviously moved Bergman : said: 
firstly having obtained permission from -Hopefully we Will not neglect films for 
the state administration. all these splendid .electronic devices. 

1 Apart from 1 its specialised work the Hopefully wc will not forget these J4 
Goethe Institute will principally have to frames per second. Hopefully we shall 
do Its best 1 to ^Overcome 1 official suspi- never deny the magic of’ our dreams. 
Cion* "of shell d ? foreign Organisation. Long five (lie ciiierriaiographic arti" 
Ottarcoumrte to «et fttvari simp ^ 

up c u| U'ahnstUu lortMn China . out :a drawn up by mapy 

Ai ls now possible by the Cocihe In- directors, jncludW Berg- 

rss^ssssrtsss: jggsfeu&fes 

Iiuiii,iini,i»i.»rt>y 

* •■'! (FrBnkriirWAlli'emblneZtiiuMg ' "M- 1 -.<• - dpQ V 1 

fUr poiiiischhmd, 2 Novtfnbet 1988* ! j ? ' (braider Naebrlchten, 28 November 1 98ft) 
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Genetically engineering bacteria to 
break down industrial toxins 



S TUT 
ZE 


H u ns -Joachim Knackmuss and his 
colleagues ui Stuttgart University 
department of microhiology like going 
to places other people would not go 
near with u bargepole. 

They like industrial wasteland with 
its polluted soil; garbage tips, espe- 
cially tips full of toxic waste; and wa- 
ter purification plant at chemical 
works. 

Their microscopic prey arc bacteria 
that go by names such us pseudomonas 
and nlculigcncs. They must be among 
the most frequent living creatures in 
the world. They live in soil or water. 

I'hcir natural tusk consists of de- 
composing natural substances. They 
biodegrade higher flora or fauna and 
bring full-circle the natural cycle on 
which all living beings rely by reducing 
them to hydrocarbons, water, nitrog- 
en. sulphur mid other substances. 

If these micro-organisms did not ex- 
ist the world's reserves of carbon diox- 
ide. for instance, would be exhausted 
in 40 years. 

For many years man has made use 
of these little helpers to decompose 
both n a I lira I and manmade substances 
in water purification plant. 

Huns- Joachim Knackmiis* hns an 
even mure ambitious target, lie aims 
to breed micro-organisms tailor-made 
to break up toxic substances in which 
natural bacteria have yet to show the 
lease interest. 

Dioxins arc one such group of toxic 
substances he hopes to handle with the 
aid of custom-built bacteria. The 52- 
yenr-old Stuttgart scientist has adopt- 
ed a dual approach to developing his 
microbiological detox i Tiers. 

He first uses nature's own powers of 
imagination, as it were, then designs 
micro-organisms on the drawing- 
hoard in his laboratory. 

He made headline news in Science, 
the US journal, last year with bacteria 
he and a Swiss scientist had designed 
to degrade tw substances simultane- 
ously. 

Bacteria hud previously been able 
to decompose both substances separ- 
ately, but when they occurred together 
"the micro-organisms called it a day," 
Knacknmss says. 

The story wns even more dramatic. 
The two substances occurred together 
in the purification plant of a chemicals 
factory and poisoned the sludge bacte- 
ria. killing off the entire biological pu- 
rification stage. 

It took over four years of basic re- 
search to find out why the bacteria 
were u liable to deal with the two sub- 
stances in combi nation yet could han- 
dle them separately. 

■‘The two substances are very simi- 
lar.” lie explains, “and the bacteria set 
about degrading them in what, re- 
spectively, was the wrong way. The by- 
products were fatal for the bacteria." 

He, his team uiid ins fellow-scientist 
in Geneva succeeded with what he 
colls n "heave-ho'* and “a fair amoultt 
of good luck” in isolating five genes 
from three different strains of bacte- 
ria. 


These genes, which incorporate the 
blueprint for the suhstnnecs the hactc- 
rin use to digest their diet, were trans- 
ferred to a Pseudomonas soil huctcri- 
um. 

This feat of genetic engineering re- 
sulted in a strain of bacteria capable of 
degrading both toxins simultaneously. 

Yet the custom-built Stuttgart bac- 
teria are not yet in use in sewage puri- 
fication. 

For one, Herr Knack muss says, the 
laboratory -bred bacteria are not yet 
ready for practical use. 'They must first 
learn how to puss on their genetic 
knmv-hmv on how to degrude the twin 
toxins to their fellow-bacteria at the 
purification plant. Only then would 
the information be available to the en- 
tire colony of bacteria. 

Whul is more, this result of genetic 
engineering must first be vetted and 
approved by the authorities, in this 
case the Central Commission on Bio- 
logical Safety. 

The crucial problem on which the 
commission must arrive at a decision 
is how safe laboratory-bred bacteria 
are and what dumuge they might cause 
if let loose. Herr Knar k muss is unable 
to offer a straightforward answer to 
either quest ion. 

•When we create new combinations 
of properties," he admits, "side-effects 
may occur that have not previously 
arisen.” 

The hi filTn “organKni s might, tor “it - 


stance, degrade the toxins to a limited 
extent, lenving intermediate products 
that arc toxic either for them or for 
other living orgnnisms. 1 

He thus counsels a step-by-step ap- 
proach, arguably starting with labora- 
tory trials of the genetically-engineer- 
ed strain, followed by laboratory trials 
of a complex model c co-system. 

The cuslom-hiiili bacteria could 
then be put through their paces yet 
again in a complete soil cco-system in 
a greenhouse or at an experimental 
purification plant. 

Not until living organisms are 
shown not to suffer damage of any 
kind can there be any question of sub- 
mitting the strain to the commission 
for approval, he says. 

liven though he is well aware, as a 
microbiologist, of the risks that may 
be run he makes » must pertinent 
point. 

“If we were to succeed in developing 
a bacterium that decomposes dioxins I 
should have in ask the lawmakers 
whether they preferred to live with di- 
oxins or were prepared to permit the 
use of the micro-organism.” 

For him the answer is straightfor- 
ward: lie sees no need to hesitate. He 
and his colleagues are looking into 
other ways of at least partly degrading 
lethal dioxins. 

They have noticed that micro-or- 
ganisms can •nibble” at substances 
I7i;/I I fu lie 



Has anyone seen alcaligenes? . . . 
Hana-Joachim Knackmusa. (Photo: Rohm) 

biodegradable. Bacteria in this line of 
business are jointly bred in the labora- 
tory. “Over night a strain may emerge 
thnt combines several partial activit- 
ies,” Herr Knackmuss says. 

This is because micro-organisms 
can exchange genetic information 
even from species to species as long ns 
they live in a single cell culture. 

This natural combination facility is 
much more promising than genetic en- 
gineering, lie says. In between 70 and 
HO per cent of cases it is faster. 

Ought not “natural” combinations 
to be vetted by the commission too? 
Hans-Jonchim Knackmuss replies, 
with a shrug: 

“If they want to prohibit that they 
will have to ban the natural evolution 

ofUfe ;" Rolf Andreas Zell 

- ..rTi.iu '(’Siufijj'.iricf Zciiuiij!. 1 7 ,\ov linthur 


Dr Freund of Sandhausen and 
the laboratory bomb party 


N ine years ago an explosion shook 
Sandhausen, a Rhine valley village 
near Heidelberg. A laboratory run by an 
ageing chemist. Dr Freund, was des- 
troyed and his one employee was killed. 

Four years later (Dr Freund has since 
died of natural causes) some alarming 
consequences have come to light. 

Chlorohydrocarhons had contami- 
nated the soil and poisoned the ground 
water. Sandhausen, which now owned 
the property, drilled emergency wells, 
installed filters and tried out other tech- 
niques to improve the water — but not 
in much effect. 

Unexpected help now seems to be on 
its wuy from another laboratory in the 
"technology park" adjoining the new 
I leidolberg University campus. 

International Bimeclinolngy Laborat- 
ories Unihll set up in business here, in 
bright new quarters, only three years 
ago. Its young staff work in microbiol- 
ogy, biosynthesis and genetic engineer- 
in «- 

Smull and ambitious firms of this kind 
urc dismissed by same ax bio-boutiques, 
but IBL research scientists have ident- 
ified I’seudomonuil bacteria (they aren’t 
saying exactly which strain) that can 
make chlurohydrucurbuns harmless. 

The bacteria digest the carbon and 
degrude the toxic compound into less 
harmful components. 

For months the IBL buctcrin have 
been eating their way through the soil 
on the Sandhausen site, 1 which Is still 
highly contaminated. They have already 
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reduced the chlorohydrocarbon count 
from 2,500 to 500 micrograms per kilo- 
gram of soil. 

In three to four years of bacterial di- 
gestion, the IBL research scientists say, 
ul a cautious estimate, the site should be 
largely decontaminated. 

IBL’s business manager. Dr Karl 
Massholder, says the idea first occurred 
to Ins company one evening over a glnss 
of wine with u local businessman, 

"We failed to see why the chlorohyd- 
rocurhon problem should defy solution, 
and as nature has not yet had an oppor- 
tunity of dealing with these new toxins, 
we gave it a helping hand, ns it were” 

Neither he nor his partner, research 
director Dr Peter Souw, arc prepared to 
reveal just how they have achieved the 
seemingly impossible. They arc deliber- 
ately vague in describing how their de- 
contamination technique works. 

"If suitable micro-organisms are 
available where the damage hns-ocr 
currcd that arc capable of eliminating 
the toxin if the ground water is suited to 
their nutritional needs, nutrient is infil- 
trated in the direction of: flow of the 
ground water toward the contaminated 
area." 

In other wards, if the bacteria that are 
naturally present include strains cap-, 
able of degrading the toxin they are fed 


a special diet to make them increase and 
multiply. 

If scientists are Unable to identify 
suitable bacteria in situ they resort to 
microbes that have grown accustomed 
to the unusual surroundings in other ac- 
cidents and are capable of digesting the 
harmful substances. 

Together with a specially devised nu- 
trient cocktail the mighty microbes are 
then let loose on the toxins. 

Regardless of the profits they are 
earning the two IBL bosses and their 
staff of 33 still have both feet firmly on 
the ground. 

“At present," they say, “we can han- 
dle only 10 accidents a year, as against 
several thousand that are estimated to 
occur annually in the Federal Republic 
of Germany alone. 

“Besides, we have yet to tackle an 
abundance of other toxins that may 
one clny. after l^ngthy R&D work, 
prove equally amenable to biodegrada- 
tion.” 

As orders for their chlorohydrocar- 
bon-enting bacteria roll in, the IBL 
scientists are worried people might feel 
their pseudomonnds were sneaking gen- 
etic engineering into ground and drink- 
ing water treatment. 

That is absolutely untrue,” Dr Mas- 
sholder, says, ajraost wringing his hands 
in emphasis. “If it were, w,e cpuld blow 
our brains out here and qow." .. 

, Yet even if he and his. colleagues use 
natural bacteria, qnd not a biotech la- 
boratory product, to digest the tbxin.tne 
problem remains. ■ 

How dangerous: is it to use • uniform 
micro-organisms on a.large scale? J 

Heinz Giinthen ' 

' (Dcuisches: Allgem cities Sonmagisbl ait 
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Prevention is better than cure : combating 
addiction to drugs that are legal 


i 

► 


S ociety is finding it difficult to cope 
with the problem of illegal drugs; it is 
not having any more success with legal 
drugs such as alcohol and prescribed 
drugs and medicines. 

Per capita consumption is steadily in- 
creasing. More and more people arc be- 
coming addicted to the bottle or to pill- 
popping. 

As a result, there is n growing readi- 
ness to help legal addicts. This was 
shown by the amount of interest in a con- 
gress on Alcohol and Drugs nt Work at 
the International Congress Centre in 
West Berlin. 

Over 1,500 doctors, lawyers, psychol- 
ogists, nurses, social workers, education- 
alists and union and management repre- 
sentatives attended the congress. 

ft was held by the DHS, an organisa- 
tion concerned with addiction of ail 
kinds. Its members include welfare asso- 
ciations and specialised addiction agen- 
cies. 

Yet the outlook lor addicts is anything 
but rosy, as speakers, plat form debates 
and seminar discussions mude it clear. 

The working world lias only been 
aware for a dozen or so years that nlco- 
liolics mid drug addicts need help, both 
at work and from outside sources. 

Roughly tUIO private companies, main- 
ly large firms, and public sector employ- 
ers in the Federal Republic ul Germany 
have launched programmes to help ad- 
dicts. 


Some of these programmes arc doing 
good work, but they reach at best only 
one employed person in five. The rest 
face the prospect of dismissal and social 
decline. 

What is more, the likelihood of being 
supported by the Red Cross or church 
welfare services is growing poorer. 

Grants for stays in clinics and other 
welfare measures are progressively being 
oxed. No extra social workers are being 
taken on to look after addicts full-time. 
Yet the number of addicts and people in 
need of help continues to increase. 

The statistics are a veritable indict- 
ment. As quoted by Ulf Fink, Berlin’s 
Senator of Health and Welfare, they cry 
out for action by the authorities. 

On average five per cent of employed 
persons are alcoholics in need of medical 
treatment, while a further 10 percent are 
on the brink of joining the ranks of fully- 
fledged alcoholics. 

At lenst DM1.5hn a year is currently 
budgeted by German hospitals fur treat- 
ing alcoholics. 

In I OKA nearly pel cent <>l 25.000 
courses of hospital treatment costing 
DM500m were lor alcoholics and a lur- 
liter seven percent U>r multiple addicts. 

Absenteeism due m alcohol costs at 
least DM3bn a ycai. 

Friu-Jtirgpn Kador •»! the C ofiiedeta- 
tion ot German Employers' Associations 
soberly said that alcoholics were worth 
only 75 per cent of their wages or salaries 


Meteorological stations 
all over the world 



supplied the data arranged in see-at-a-glunce tables in these new reference 
. works. They include details of air and water temperature, precipitation, 
humidity, sunshine, physical stress of climate, wind conditions apd frequency 
of thunderstorms. 

These' figures compttedovef'ihY^ttttir art 

to distant countries and for scientific research. 

Basic facts and figures for every country in the world form a preface to the 
tables! The emphasis Is on the country's natural statistics, on climate, 
population, trade ohd transport. 

The guides ore handy in size apd flexibly bound, indispensable for daily use In 
commerce, Industry und the travel trade. 

Four volumes arc available: 

North and South America. (72 pp., DM 24.HII; 

Asia/Australia, 240 pp.; DM 24.80; • 

Africa, 130 pp., DM 24.KU; . . , ' 

? ;Europc/USSR, 240 pp., DM 24.80 ' 


’■ Look it up in Blpockhaus 

F. A. Brockhaus, Postfach 1709; D-6200 >yiesbaden 1 


in terms of output. In comparison with 
other members of staff alcoholics were 
absent 10 limes more often, sick two and 
a half times more often, involved in acci- 
dents at work three and a hnlf limes more 
often and off work as n result for one and 
a half times longer. 

On the other hand DM32bn a year wa.x 
spent on beer, wine and spirits, DM26hn 
on cigarettes and tobacco and DMI6hn 
on medicine. Herr Fink told the congress. 

Ernst Kniscliewski of the Protestant 
Church welfare service, the Diakonisclics 
Work, said he failed to uiulcrstmul why 
the state, which grossed over DM20im n 
year in taxes mid duties on ulculiol. to- 
bacco smd medicine, spent a mere 
DM2bn on treating addiction. 

Society — aiui the working world — 
could certainly afford to hire the stuff 
needed In help people suffering from al- 
cohol and drug addiction, said Knrl- 
hleinz Jan/.cn. assistant general secretary 
of IG Metall, the engineering workers' 
union. 

l ie lelt virtually all linns ought to hire 
a lull-time member of staff to look after 
addicts, l ur companies with a payroll of 
over 5ti0 the extra salary could be re- 
couped I nun addiction-related costs cut 
as a ic.sult ol the wni k put in by a qualifi- 
ed member ol stall. 

.Smaller fo ins could share the services 
ot a specialist in this see to i . 

Herr Jan/cn tell a •reorientation in 
combating addictive complain is" was in- 
diApui.sabU; iii new ul die .spiralling cost 
of the health service. 

The addict must he enabled to slay in 
his accustomed surroundings. If they 
were an environment that encouraged 
addiction, they must be better included 
in the course of treatment. 

The aim and effect must surely be to 
prevent higher costs from weighing yet 
more heavily on health insurance smd 
pension schemes. 

A “welfare triad” might well prove the 
answer: advice at work, outpatient treat- 
ment and the facilities offered by self- 
help groups. 

Difficulties in treating addiction nl 
work are, however, evidently not just n 
matter of marks and pfennigs. Society has 
double standards where alcohol is con- 
cerned, the conference was told. 

Being a good drinker and able to hold 
your drink is a social virtue. To fail in the 
sense of growing addicted to nlcohoi or 
falling ill can cnsily led ta an addict being 
ostracised both at work and in private 
life. 

Union representatives at the congress 
'"wcre scathmgTn'lTiei r repealed reports of 
boozing in the boardroom und of alco- 
holics among the management. . 

They were hardly in a position to rule 
out the man on the sltopnoor slaking his 
thirst with a beer or two. • 

"They drink like fish in the executive 
suite," staff representatives agreed, “yet 
arc only too ready to put- the boot In to 
the small fry who drink one over the 
eight." • . 

And even where both sides are clearly 
aware of the problem, theory -und prac- 
tice can stilt he polosapart. . 

• IG Met all's, Rita Russland, who works 
on addiction and addiction problems fqr 
the union, had a talc to tell about centres 
where the- trade unions held residential 
courses. • • • • 

The sale of alcohol wax limited at these 
centres, strict arrangements haying. .been 


agreed. Yet even works councillors keen 
enough on their union work to attend 
courses had been known to be hopping 
mad on being told that schnapps was not 
sold in the canteen. 

Herr Junzcn recalled that the trade un- 
ions had tried to negotiate a total ban on 
alcohol at work in about 1904. But they 
failed because the workers would hear 
nothing of the idea. 

They argued that as long as conditions 
at work were beneath human dignity they 
must be allowed to make them more 
hearable by taking drink. 

This argument may no longer hold wa- 
ter, yet alcohol and patent medicines are 
still taken to ease the burden of both 
overwork and boring routine, as Herr 
Fink put it. 

Medical sjjeeialiMs wondered whether 
the growing resort to narcotics and medi- 
cine us mi escape valve might not lie attri- 
butable to people being less prepared to 
tolerate the ups and downs and aches and 
pains of everyday life. 

Psychologists and welfare workers ar- 
gued ill at the use of alcohol, a legalised 
drug, had been part and parcel of Ger- 
man society for centuries. 

If there had been any change, it was 
merely that standards by which the use ol 
alcohol was judged had steadily declined 
and been abandoned in recent decades. 

Addicts ai work in eithei the public or 
the private sector Maud to derive little 
benefit I rum such deliberations, so the 
congress considered a change in strategy. 

It did so because both manage me nl 
and workmates showed seam sense ol so- 
lidarity wiili alcohol and drug addicts. 

In terms ol welfare legislation they 
may he deemed sick. Inn in practice they 
are seldom treated as sick, and there is 
little likelihood of a change *»l muni or 
hear t on this subject in the luicsceahlc 
future. 

Deterrent strategy has long been inef- 
fective. Little or nothing is to he gained 
by telling people what dreadful conse- 
quences' alcohol abuse can have at work, 
nt home and on their health. 

The alternative is to promote preven- 
tion programmes and schemes to encou- 
rage addicts and potential addicts to lead 
more positive lives. 

More and more companies running 
addiction assistance programmes have 
.switched to stressing, us pari of u general 
encourage me nl of health consciousness, 
to impressing oh staff that personal hap- 
piness, job fulfilment and joie de vivre 
can be achieved without cigarettes, alco- 
hol and medicinal drugs. 

.Managements will need to do much 
more, said DHS business manager Her- 
bert Ziegler, to make work more fun 
where routine and complaints of one 
kind and another prevail at work. 

Yet 'the nqw preventive approach is 
more promising than its predecessors, all 
of which started treating (he problem loo 
late. 

No-onc can judge how anyone will re- 
spond in the long form u> social drinking. 
Will .they lie occasional drinkers or be- 
come habitual drinkers? There is no way 
of telling. 

On average, a congress press confer- 
ence , was. told, it was !() to J5 years be- 
. fonj dependence .was recognised to tic 
addiction arid the. addict was prepared to 
accept Help! 

. That is far too iopg, especially as fainb 
Jy life has suffered in the meantime, work 
performance has declined and the ad- 
dict's. speiai. standing has suffered irre- 
parable damage. 

. iSo it is beticr to try any approach to 
combat the problem before it is too.lulc;. 

i; .• ! .•.•'* .. Pieter Dietrich 

(I liinnnvtrsichc AHguniuinCi 2$ November I VSKj 
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From bricklayer to fakir in a 
series of scorching lessons 


itfllncr < 3 ta 0 t- 31 iisdfl(r 


H is cycle lias only one wheel uml no 
liiiiuUehars. But he sits on ii as if it 
coiililii't he more com form hie. With his 
right hand, he pushes another <»ne- 
w heeled cycle ahead of him. Willi the 
other hand he holds a seven-step alumi- 
nium ladder in the air. 

A khaki rucksack sagging with lioceia 
howls (used in street howls) hangs from 
his luek anil humps along the ground. A 
worn-nut hoard projects from the top of 
the sack. So does the grip end of an Indi- 
an club and a Chinese fire torch; around 
the suck are a tew hi to la hoops. 

Rolf Uendig is oil his way to work — in 
wide, hlaek breeches that duller as he 
goes. His head is completely bald apart 
from a little piece of hair :n the back of 
his head. A silver half mono dangles from 
one ear-lobe; troin the other shines a 
plain stud. 

[iendig, who comes from Cologne, has 
chosen a career that puls no value on 
dress regulations, that has no Imvs and 
only a few fellow practitioners: lie is a fa- 
kir. (Fakir: iiiiierani Hindu ascetic or 
wonder-worker |. 

His profesional name is Fakir Alyn; 
ami he describes himself as an "cntcrlam- 
uieni unis! specialising in fire" who "uses 
sharp items and blunts them nidi com- 
edy. 

At company parties and street festiv- 
als. he walks over broken glass with bare 
feci without drawing the slightest drop of 
blood, puts a blaring torch in his mouth 
as if it were instead a cone of ice cream, 
and survives with skin intact when he lies 
with hared back on a bed of nails he 
made himself. 

He juggles with the torch, frying pan 
and raw egg; blows up a rubber glove 
through his nose until it is the size of a 
pumpkin; and. as he puffs away, plays 
hnoluhnop with a ring of fire while a fire- 
work glows on lop of his bald head. 

For almost 111 years, Alyn has heen 
one of what he estimates are u band of 
only about 20 or 30 fakirs in West Ger- 
many who risk their necks by doing 
thing* that have been performed hy reli- 
gion* ascetics in Asia for centuries. 

T he work "fakir" means “poor person" 
in Arabic. Once upon a lime, ascetics 
wandered as religious mendicant* 
through flic Islamic countries, using (heir 
tough skin to demonstrate self discipline 
in the i merest* of built (hut and Mam- 
mon. 

The British, who in their conquering 
ways, came across them more often than 
other Lumpen it*, popularised the fakir In 
liurope. although it became the artistic 
side which was looked at with wonder 
rather than ihe religious. 

Heitdig. -ft), had not the slightest inten- 
tion of doing anything in this line until 
one day he wem to Cologne's Volksgart- 
en and saw a fakir playing with fite. lie 
recalls now how, at ihe time, he was liv- 
ing to find his niche somewhere. 

He had already tried his hand at many 
things. He might have become one of any 
number of things, a singer, perhaps, or n 
dancer He was then u bricklayer, 3D years 
old, 85 kilos (13 stone 5 pounds) mid still 
had hair on his head. He had just decided 
to complete ly change his lifestyle. 


He himself is at a loss today to explain 
liow he departed from the world of nor- 
mul life. When he was 20 he already 
knew that he would want to do something 
other than lay bricks for ever. It was sim- 
ply a feeling. 

Over the next 10 years, he forgot 
about it. Bui when he turned 30. the idea 
returned “wit limit any apparent reason”. 
Me said goodbye to bricklaying and 
hasn’t picked lip u trowel since. 

At first he lived from his savings; then 
lie did n hit of singing, made “I rushy hits 
and pieces" — ul though this re mini led 
him too much of his old trade — and then 
star ted to develop an interest in street 
then I re. 

lie lost weigh l . became more supple, 
changed his diet and adopted a healthier 
lifestyle. He continued looking for a job 
which would bring him money anil enjoy- 
ment. 

Why did he decide to become a fakir? 
Simply because he happened to see one, 
he explains. I Ii* first attempt to walk over 
broken glass took place in hi* home — 
and it wasn’t at all promising: •[ just 
broke a few glasses and walked over 
them. 1 thought anybody could do it." 
The 25 cut* in his lecl showed him other- 
wise. 

He says: ' ll is all right beforehand to 
know that you’re going to go over the 
glass, bin it's no good thinking a* you go: 
I’m walking over broken glass and I ni 
not allowed lo injure myself.' Ollier wise, 
ymi wnn*fmnnagrh.“A fakir mim »v 
hard with himself, even if lie burns his 
nose. 

He knows from experience. The first 
lime he put, full of trepidation, the fiery 
torch in his mouth, he burnt himself and 
for a week w as able lo eat only cold food. 

He has burnt holes in his tongue and 
occasionally the ring of fire has scorched 
his trousers and testicles. 

"But that was no reason to give up,” he 
says. “If you are determined lo leap ac- 
ross n stream with both feet, you will do 
it.” 

But will-power alone is also not en- 
ough to give protection against burns. He 
gives most of the credit u> breathing and 
relaxation techniques which “can remove 
much of the pain threshold." 

For his first fire attempt, lie simply 
wrapped some gauze round a torch, 
dipped it in a flammable solution, lit it. 
held his arm over the flame and dis- 
covered: “Bloody hot.” 

He still regularly hums the hair oil his 
arms, but otherwise die heat doesn't 


bother hint. I he on- 
ly real danger is if a 
gust of wind conics 
from an unexpected 
direction. He uses 
yoga exercises In 
loosen his whole 
body so dial it no- “ 
tices neither flames 
nor nails. He de- 
scribes the combi- 
nation or yoga and 
meditation as a 
form of self hypno- 
sis. Before every 
performance. lie 
stands on his head, 
yoga style, to eli- 
minate stage fright 
anil amuse his auili- V 

Fakir Alyn . 


Mice. Another trick 
to prevent pain and 
to win energy is to 

May away from drugs of any sort. Not 
even coffee. At home, only herbal ten and 
malt ersatz coffee from hurley mall are 
served. 

In the kitchen there is a grain mill. 
Next lo it is flour made from soya bean — 
he doesn't cat any animal protein. Anil 
firc-iasimg Alyn hasn’t smoked for 25 
years. 

He learned die trade Iasi. After a few 
weeks he wa* able lo negotiate u path of 
broken glass without mo much damage. 
Hall a year later, he was able to lake his 
nrr nml n omri : — — 

For three years he performed with a 
blazing lurch and a bed of nails he assem- 
bled himself. He went to the big cities of 
Europe and, in the pedestrianised shopp- 
ing zones, operated his own one-man 
street theatre. 

He laid himself on the bed of nails and 
walked over' broken glass, lie spat fire 
and swallowed flames and wriggled out 
of iron chains. He pepped up the tradi- 
tional fakir repertoire by encouraging au- 
dience participation and introducing 
touches of humour. The humour, how- 
ever. was not well received by fellow fa- 
kirs, who regard it as inappropriate for 
the trade. 

The street performances were profit- 
able. but they were only a stepping stone 
(or should that be stepping glass?) to 
other things. The stage. 

His first stage appearance was four 
years ago as a fire swallower in Smetana's 
7/te Bartered Bride in Cologne's opera 
house. He still appears at city festivals, 
theatre festivals and at private gatherings. 



. . It doesn’t pay to think about It. 

(Phnm: Klein) 

and manages “to make a good living." His 
programme has broadened enormously 
over the past few years because, ho says, 
long term the fakir repertoire is too limited 
lo remain interesting;. So he does things 
(hat the ascetics would never dream of do- 
ing Mich as juggling with Indian clubs and 
doing his act on the one-wheeled cycle. 

He says the more traditional of the acts 
are not as popular us they once were. 
Sometimes he asks his audience if he 
should do the bed-of- nails trick and it says 
“no." Alyn thinks that they see so much ag- 
— thi television and video that they 
would rather see something less serious. 
But his fire acts, they arc still popular. 

The most important thing for him is to 
be able lo put his craft over and be funny 
at the same time. 

He trains several hours a day, which 
means even going shopping and taking 
his dog out while riding his one- wheeled 
cycle. He keeps himself fit with hard phy- 
sical exercise. 

He says he knows he as at the age 
where people are prone to heart attacks, 
so he pushes himself to the limit. But 
otherwise, he feels his age is no handicap. 

Rolf Bendig, alias Fakir. Alyn, is still 
restless: *Tm still looking." It could well 
be that he will find something totally dif- 
ferent to do. 

Only one thing is certain; “1 want to be 
able to make an terrific living at it so I'll 
have a good income in old age.” So he 
really does count himself as mere mortal, 
ofter 'all. ■ • Petra Piuwntsch 

(Kolnc'r Siadl-Anzclgcr, 
' ' Cologne, 26 November 1 988) 


Continued from page 1 1 

ship u f French net res* Isabelle 1 1 upper I, 
selected tile prize -ut liners. 

As British aelur Ben Kingsley said, it 
was mil much of a pleasure sifting lor 12 
to 14 ItmiTs a day watching films for u 
wlmlc week long. 

Mien the jury members had their own 
ideas in the choice of prize-winner*. 
Greek composer Mikis *1 hcoilornkis 
nominated film music which was not in- 
clude in the jury's list. 

I lien jury members awarded an addi- 
tional prize to Sir Richard Attenborough, 
apart from the prizes planned for Bernar- 
do Bertolucci. Marcello Mustroiamii and 
Ingmar Bergman. Shrugging his shoulder 
a member of Berlin’s Senate said; "They 
are real artists.” ■ 

The prize qwanls were welcomed 


equally in the East and the West. Every 
Hast Bloc country producing films took 
part. 

i Horst Pehncrt. F.ast Berlin's Deputy . 
Minister for the Arts, who had welcomed 
ihe Prize in an interview he had givdn be- 
fore the event, came with his colleagues. 

The success of the awards ceremony 
was muilc possible to u considerable ex- 
tent because it wns a totally European . 
uvcni. an acknowledgement of the joint 
traditions of the European film. 

“Puliltciuns must provide the location 
and hope that people use it lo the full," 
suid Volker Hcsscmcr, Berlin's Senator 
for the Arts in an interview he had given 
before the prize-giving. 

Despite the considerable costs the Ber- 
lin Senate hopes that the prize award cer-: 
oniony will remain in Bcrjin. It is not yet 


certain whether the venue will change 
from “European Culture City” to “Euro- 
pean Culture City," or remain in one 
place. It is also still not certain whether 
the prize will become an established in: 
slitution, which is what ni&ny film Indus- 
try people would like. I 

The prize, according to the appeal 
. made by European directors, “has nof 
been created against anything but for 
something” for strengthening the Euro 1 
peon 'film industry in the East and the 
West in equal measure. 

Even if the Felix is not to be an “And- 
Oscar," the award was □ "dialogue with 
the Oscar,” as Harry Gilmore put it, the 
Amp riqan representative to Berlin. 

Marianne Heuwagert' \ 

' (SliddculschcZeilung, Munich, 

•i, ,• 28 November 1988) 
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HORIZONS 


Planned law aimed at helping unmarried 
fathers gain access to children 


K laus Kersting has not been allowed j 
to sec his daughter for two years. He 
lived with the girl’s mother for three 
years before they broke up. 

For u year, he saw his daughter every 
Sunday for a few hours. Then the mother 
stopped him. She got a court order back 
her up. 

Her reasons for the change of mind 
seem reasonable: the daughter became 
upset on seeing the father and nfterwards 
needed comforting. 

The judge didn’t look into the ques- 
tion of why the girl heenme upset. Nor 
did any psychologist. Nor any social 
worker. 

Did the daughter become upset be- 
cause she was unable to reconcile (he 
nuin himself with the ugly picture that 
mother drew of him? Or was it perhaps 
because she had to say goodbye each 
lime? 

None of this mattered — because the 
mother knew the law stood four-square 
behind her. An unmarried father sepa- 
rated from the mother is in a legally 
hopeless position if the mother wants to 
keep him away. 

But new laws arc being drafted to give 
the unmarried father improved rights — 
with rights of access the ntuin point. 
Conservatives and feminists object. 

The draft legislation proposes that fa- 
thers of illegitimate children should be 
allowed to cultivate contacts with their 
children if this does not harm the child’s 

. welfare. ^ <-* ■ " ■ ■ — — 



In contrast, ihe existing law has a dif- 
ferent nuance: it says that contact with 
the father must advance the interests of 
the child. 

Justice Minister Hans Engelliard's 
plans do not go far enough in the view of 
the men involved. They demand that 
they should have the same rights of cus- 
tody as fathers of legitimate children af- 
ter a divorce. 

A Cologne educationalist said: “Prob- 
ably we would be better off not demand- 
ing so much. Perhaps it would be better 
to announce that we would be content 
with just the right lo visit our children.” 

• He has not been able to visit his son 
for the past three years. He is putting all 
his hopes on the new law and the attitude 
taken by~ the judge in the guardianship 
court. 

After separating from his companion 
of many years standing Peter Sander (his 
name has also been altered) once had the 
right to visit his son — twice a month for 
three hours — buj this was taken away 
fron) him when the mother said that the 
visits were hot' good for the bSy’sv?(fTl61P - 
ing. • , 

According to Peter Sander he and his 
son got on well together until the day his 
former companion discovered that he 
was living with another woman. 

Sander is a teacher. He did noi wish t6 
have his true identity revealed in c&se it 
provoked his former compartipn and the 
mother of his son, when he made a sec- 
ond approach for' visiting rights. . 

Me is convinced ' that his rights were 
discontinued not oh the grounds of his 
son's welfare but simply because his foi 1 -. 
mer companion found out about his new 
relatiopship, 

He maintained; “I;have been punished 
because of the new woman in my life,* 
He- said he felt that he had been cheated 
out of his rights as a father. .' f!'. 

• What he wants Tsin fact qdite modest; 


he would like to sec his son twice a 
month. He said it would he expecting too 
much to hope lo be with him for a wee- 
kend. 

He added that he just wanted to see 
how his son was getting on. He knows 
more about his pupils than his own child, 
whose mother is duty-bound to inform 
him about how the hoy is growing up and 
getting on. 

Fathers who have to pay maintenance 
regard comments about the child's wel- 
fare and the mother’s rights as derisive. 
One father of two children said: “1 do not 
want just to hnvc to pay for ever." 

Since he separated from his compan- 
ion, who was the mother of his son and 
daughter, he has only been able to follow 
their development from photographs. 

For the past four years he has received 
a colour photo with the names of the 
children and the date oil the reverse side 
mice a year. 

He has never received a letter til 
thunks or even a telephone call for the 
presents he ha* sent his children at 

O ne day in August, Karine Baghcri- 
Gumerschlag waited for her 
vUughlkri, &«Ui4,,K..'iniJ-iuU. iiatid, 5, lu 
return home. They didn’t come. 

They had been to visit their Iranian 
father, Siamak Bagheri, and the mother 
feared that he had absconded to Iran 
with them. He had. 

He had done it once before, in Octob- 
er 1987, to force her to withdraw n di- 
vorce application. So she stopped pro- 
ceedings, the children were returned — 
and she opened proceedings again. 

In December 1987 the court awarded 
her temporary custody of the children 
in the interim before the case became 
absolute but warned her of the risk that 
the father might again act. 

He did. On 7 August he telephoned 
from Teheran and told her he and the 
children intended remaining in Iran. 

The Iranians do not recognise Ger- 
man courts on custody questions. In- 
Iran, the father is usually given custody. 
And if Frau Bagheri-Gamerschlag, 38, 
had gone to Iran to get her children 
back, she might not have been allowed 
to return to Germany. 

The foreign wife of an Iranian, auto- • 
'rhaflHTl^ff^Trani'an c!t Izensfflp an(Tlsi 
as a consequence, obliged to obey her! 
husband’s wishes. She would have 
needed her husband’s approval for her 
to return to the. Federal Republic. 

. In her. distress she turned to West. 
German politicians, to the President, 
Richard von Weizs&cker, Chancellor 
Kohl, Rita Stissmuth, now president of 
the Bundestag but! previously Family 
Affairs Minister, Employment Minister 
Norbert Blum and Foreign Affairs Min- 
ister Hans-Dietrich Genscher. 

All her letters ended up sooner or la-, 
ter in the Foreign Affairs Ministry, but 
the Minlstty has hot been, able to hold 
$ut much hope for her that her children 
: will be returned. 

••• This Case Is far from an isolated one; 

' Doris. Bounaira of the Cologne-based 
-Child Protection International" claim? 


Christmas and for their birthdays. Some- 
times he has the suspicion that the child- 
ren never get the parcels he sends to 
them. 

Sometimes lie wonders if it would not 
be better if he refrained from showing 
his children his affection for them, but 
then lie imagines that one day both child- 
ren could be standing at his door to visit 
hint. 

The new law, with which fathers of 
illegitimate children have lo come to 
terms, affects worst those fathers, of all 
people, who arc a far cry from the image 
of the authoritarian patriarch. 

An official Troin the Bundestag ad- 
ministration in Bonn said: “1 look a year 
off from work to look after our baby 
daughter, so (hat her mother could do 
her exams." He misses the close contacts 
he had with his child. For the past year 
he has been forbidden ail contncL with 
her. 

He declined to take up visiting rights 
which allowed him two hours three times 
a month with his daughter, when his for- 
mer companion spoke of hint he fore the 
guardianship court as “just a semen don- 
or." 

In September his daughter started 
school. A week later lie waited fur her in 
hi.* car and saw her when she came out o 


the school gate with her class friends. 
He did noi gel nut of the car, but he felt 
as if he were n sinner caught out when 
his daughter asked him if he was waiting 
for someone. 

The stories which banned fathers tell 
do not fit in very well with wlmt women 
have to say after a broken relationship. 

The men hove hurl pride, hurt vanity. 
They attempt to get involved even after 
the breakup, claim ownership over ev- 
erything, play the strong-man and pre- 
tended to feelings they do not hnvc; the 
list of complaints ngainst the alleged 
bad fathers is endless. 

The Church and feminists provide 
additional ammunition against the mod- 
est demands of fathers of families where 
no wedding ceremony has taken place. 

One pastor nsked a man why he had 
not married. The despairing man hud 
for years played the role of father of the 
family and had brought up his two 
children “just like in nu ordinary fami- 
ly.” 

The pastor could not understand his 
answer; "Neither of us wunted to mar- 
ry." 

Feminists insist on women's rights as 
if (hey were defending the last bastion in 
the battle of the sexes. 

A woman recently placed an adver- 
tisement in a Berlin newspaper: “I want 
lo get visiting rigliis withdrawn from the 
father of my children. Who knows any 
lips or ! ricks to achieve ibis?" 

The question reflects what has driven 
fathers to the barricades after years of 
silence. Marianne Qimirin 

I K oilier Mi»li An/v-ipi-r. 

OiUijMic. 4 N i iv <. Hi ln.1 l , »SS| 


Custody rulings 
foiled by 
child abductions 

thai lhcre are between 500 and 1,000 
similar cases a year in the Federal Re- 
public. 

These cases do not always involve 
conflict in marriages between Germans 
and non-Germans; two-thirds of them 
involve a Germart mhn and wife where 
one of the partners, who does not have 
custody of the children, abducts them. 

Frau Bonaira" told her association 
that “since divorce law was reformed in 
1976 well-off fathers believe they can 
dodge having lo pay maintenance by 
running off with the children. 

“In such cases no-one knows where to 
look for the children. If the father is a 
foreigner it is fairly certain that he will 
have relumed to his own country," she 
said. 

In most cases, it is the father who 
Takes the chifdren away t olive in an en- 
vironment that is culturally foreign to 
them. 

The motive cart be revenge, for in- 
stance, because the wife has applied for 
divorce or lo pul the wife under pres- 
sure to withdraw the dlvqrce proceed- 
ings she has started. Matters concerning 
maintenance can also play an important 
role. ; 

Doris Bounaira said: "There is 
scarcely any hope of getting a child back 
who has been abducted to an Arab 
country". 

She founded the non-profit-making 
organisation “Child Protection interna- 
tional” and is the organisation's first 
president. Despite a shortage of funds it 
has been able to offer help in more; than 
1 00 cases, bringing children back homq. 

The main problem In these cases is 


that there is a lack of inter national 
agreement. There is. ii i* true, the l«»NO 
Hague iigiceiiicm on the iispeel.s ol civil 
law concerning international abduction* 
of children, and a European C’umnum- 
iiy agreement on the recognition and 
implementation of custody orders for 
children. 

No Islamic country, however, has 
signed these agreements and, according to 
Doris Bounaira, these arc just the coun- 
tries which present the greatest problems. 

Failing agreements “Child Protection 
International" relies on prevention. “Wc 
try,” Doris Bounaira said, “to nip the situa- 
tion in the bud. One has to take every sign 
of what the father Is planning seriously ” 

In problem cases the association re- 
commends allowing a third parly to 
keep the situation under control or to 
withdraw visiting privileges completely. 

In many cases Doris Bounnira uses a 
method that has been applied success- 
fully in France; during or after a divorce 
the non-German partner in the marriage 
agrees to give up all rights of custody in 
a private contract. 

This agreement must be witnessed in 
all Us, legal details by the person's em- 
bassy Or a court in the country of the 
non- German member of the marriage. 

in cases of emergency there arc then 
good legal grounds, even in Iran, to sue 
for recognition of a custody order in the 
man’s own country; this puts a stop to 
possible “abductions." 

Advice of this sort has come loo late 
for Karine Bagheri-Gamerschlag. Her 
divorce has come through and she was 
: given custody of the children, 
i Siamak B&gltorl hus started divorce 
proceedings In Iran and piit in his claim 
for custody of the children. 

Little Sara is now attending a school 
in Teheran; She wroic secrelly to ber 
mother: “1 cry a lot. Whatever happens 
you must corhe and bring us back." 

" ■ , ’ Hanne Eckiirt : 

(Deutsches Allgcmcine* Sonmagsblolt, 
•Hamburg, 27 November 1988) 



